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An Oberlin education 


brings learning to fe 


My name is Rachel Shuler. 


| came to Oberlin to study Spanish, but in the midst 

of a bilingual honors thesis, | found myself even more 
interested in bees and bromeliads than literature. 

With the encouragement of my professors, | decided to 
pursue my passion for science through graduate studies 
in botany, with an emphasis on sustainable agriculture. 
Outside the classroom, I’ve tutored English as a second 
language and helped the Admissions office develop a 
tour for prospective science students. 


All of these opportunities were made possible with 
gifts to The Oberlin Fund from alumni and friends like 
you. Your support allows students like me to use an 
Oberlin education to open the door to a lifetime of 
intellectual exploration. 


Bring learning to life with your gift 
to The Oberlin Fund. 


$4 OBERLIN 


Ba FUND 


For more information or to make a gift, visit our web 
site at www.oberlin.edu/oberlinfund or contact: 


The Oberlin Fund 

Bosworth Hall 203 

50 W. Lorain St. 

Oberlin, OH 44074 

Telephone: 800-693-3167 

E-mail: oberlin.fund@oberlin.edu 
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14 From College Street to Wall Street 


° ® The development of Oberlin’s new Business Scholars Program highlights an often-unrecognized 
" reality at liberal arts colleges: students do have an interest in business. Oberlin has no short- 
y age of alumni mentors willing to guide the way. / by Kris Ohlson 


: 20 Wordly Possessions 


Book collector Ben Lindfors ’59 returns the world’s largest collection of African literature to its 
31 rightful place. / by Anne C. Paine 
Bookshelf 


22 Oberlin’s Conventional Wisdom 


In their heyday, Oberlin’s election-year mock conventions were recognized as national events, 
often drawing major media attention and renowned speakers. Relive the highlights and see 


33 how students resurrected the tradition this spring. / by Doug McInnis ’70 
Alumni Notes 


28 Natural Abilities 


Oberlin has spent nearly $2 million to improve the campus’ accessibility for students with 
48 disabilities. Armed with the proper tools and support systems, many such students have no 


The Last Word 


choice but to succeed. / by Yvonne Gay Fowler 
by Gail Metcalf Embree ’65 


Cover illustration for OAM by Dominic Scibilia 
alum.mag@oberlin.edu 
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INSIDE OBERLIN 


What’s Next for Oberlin? 


IT’S FRIDAY NIGHT at the New Jersey Performing Arts 
Center...the San Francisco Orchestra directed by 
Michael Tilson Thomas...Mahler’s Fifth. There, right 
in the center, playing first chair flute, is Robin McKee 
76, associate principal. It’s food for my soul, and part 
of what makes an Oberlin education so unique. 

In 1997 the entire Oberlin community participat- 
ed in the development of Broad Directions for Oberlin’s 
Future. It was an opportunity to explore all facets of 
Oberlin life and identify the characteristics most critical to our vision. The 
resulting plan laid the foundation for seven years of evolution on campus. 

While little has happened since then to change our fundamental view of 
Oberlin and the value of an Oberlin education, quite a bit has changed in the 
surrounding environment. Such change has presented new challenges, and of 
course, new opportunities. For this reason, the Board of Trustees and President 
Nancy Dye are leading a new strategic planning effort. 

For many, the term “strategic planning” carries too much of a business ring, 
but | would argue that the long-term health of an institution such as Oberlin 
requires us to be vigilant about understanding and planning for an uncertain 
future. A critical piece of this planning is understanding key environmental 
forces, setting goals for Oberlin in the context of these environmental forces, 
and then devising a program for achieving these goals. 

Several of these broad trends caught the attention of the Board of Trustees 
and prompted the initiation of this planning effort. First, the cost of providing 
the quality we expect in an Oberlin education is growing faster than our under- 
lying financial resources. Second, competition for the best and brightest students 
continues to grow. Not only are state institutions offering lower cost “liberal 
arts’ options, but some of the characteristics that were once uniquely Oberlin’s 
are now shared by other institutions. 

For example, Carleton College quotes data by the National Research Council 
on the number of doctoral degrees earned between 1986 and 1995—in which 
Carleton ranks first among four-year liberal arts institutions. The admissions 
web site at Swarthmore College reads, “At Swarthmore, you will find a passion 
for ideas, for teaching and learning, for community and collaboration, for knowl- 
edge in the service of creating a better world.” Grinnell promotes itself as being 
the first college west of the Mississippi to grant bachelor’s degrees to African 
Americans and women. 

The ongoing strategic planning effort will work to define what is unique about 
Oberlin and build a plan to retain our position and obtain the necessary resources. 
Faculty and staff have been engaged in discussions on campus, while the execu- 
tive board of the Alumni Association represents the Alumni Association on the 
Strategic Planning Steering Committee. You will continue to hear about this 
process throughout the year, at Alumni Council weekend, and through the 
pages of this magazine. 

What makes Oberlin unique? Part of it lies in the experience of the Mahler. 
Part of it lies in the view of the world we take into the workplace every day. We 
need to articulate these characteristics and build a plan to sustain them in an 
ever more challenging environment for higher education, 


LEANNE Cupp WAGNER ‘76 
President, Alumni Association 
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Oberlin Alumni Magazine welcomes mail from readers. Please address your comments to Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1089, e-mail: alum.mag@oberlin.edu, 
P: 440.775.8182, F: 440.775.6575. The editor reserves the right to edit for clarity and space. Additional letters are printed on OAM’s web site at www.oberlin.edu/oam. 


e SPREAD THE WORD 

The breadth and significance of alumni activi- 
ties described in the Spring issue was most 
impressive. | was reminded of Oberlin’s pro- 
found involvement with Buddhism and 
things Eastern by the experience of Geoff 
DeGraft. Barbara Seaman’s activism in chal- 
lenging and improving women’s health care 
follows in our strong tradition of progressive 
involvement with important social issues. 
Oberlin’s conference on law and the liberal 
arts vividly illustrates alumni constructively 
engaging in the forefront of political and 
moral issues. As always, the books that our 
alumni regularly publish further demon- 


strate the variety of fields in which our | 


graduates make important contributions. 
Most poignant was the story of Lucy Stone— 
abolitionist and fighter for women’s suffrage 
and human rights. The environmental and 


political struggle to preserve her childhood 


home—by a fellow alumnus, of course—is 
impressive. What struck me in reading the 
article, however, is the way in which Stone's 
story is emblematic of Oberlin. Just as the 
“tales of less influential suffragists grew to 
overshadow [Stone's] story,’ so the promi- 
nence of colleges today whose achievements 
are more modest than our own far outstrips 
Oberlin’s. No doubt the lack of fanfare with 
which we do our work is consistent with the 
ethos of the school. But | wish Oberlin could 
more effectively promote itself and the con- 
tributions of its graduates so it could assume 
its proper prominent place among institu- 
tions of higher learning. 
Dennis J. Krumholz '73 
Florham Park, NJ. 


e LEGACIES OF LUCY STONE 

| enjoyed reading about Lucy Stone and was 
particularly pleased to discover that she is a 
very distant relative. | am grateful that | 
come from a long line of strong, indepen- 
dent, intelligent, and educated women, and 
that the men in the family encouraged them. 
Praise be to Oberlin, and may it remain 
in the vanguard of educational opportunity 


for all! 
Ann-Adele Lloyd '5/ 
Asheville, N.C. 
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& & | wish Oberlin could more effectively promote itself 


and assume its proper prominent place among institutions. a9 


When our freshmen class met with President 
Stevenson for the first time in Finney Chapel 
in 1950, he mentioned that many of us 
incoming students had siblings or parents or 
grandparents who had attended Oberlin. 
One student, he said, had noted that his 
closest Oberlin relative was a great, great, 
great aunt. | was that student, and Lucy 
Stone the great aunt. My grandmother had 
known and talked about Lucy, and my moth- 
er received a Christmas card from Lucy’s 
daughter, Alice Stone Blackwell, shortly 
before Alice’s death in 1950. Incidentally, 
both my mother and her sister were born at 
the Stone's family farm on Coy’s Hill—in the 
same room, and I believe in the 
same bed, as Lucy. 

John White ‘54 

Bethesda, Md. 


e A TRUE PIONEER 
! am an Oberlin Conservatory 
graduate, living in Europe for 
over 30 years. | was won- 
derfully surprised to read the 
article about Barbara Seaman 
and her magnificent work 
through the years. | remember 
much of her incredible discipline, 
dedication, and will to get her 
important message across, not only 
to women, but also to men, doctors, and of 
course—the most difficult—the drug indus- 
try. She is a true pioneer, extremely important 
in the history of medicine, modern ideas, and 
the rights and values of women. Thank you so 
much for the article. All people should know 
her story and her work. 
Rita Loving '56 
Munich, Germany 


e COVER CRITIC 

| am writing because of my complete distaste 
with the illustration on the cover of the 
| 


Spring issue. | could not believe my eyes! 


What an absolutely poor impression it makes 


for the College. | am a fourth generation 
Oberlinian, my oldest alumni ancestor being 
Frances Munson, my grandmother. | surely 
will not push my grandchildren to attend a 
school that publishes such a magazine! 
Katherine Warner Stephenson '40 
Oxford, Ohio 


First we had alien abductions reported with a 
straight face (Fall 2002). Now we read of 
acupuncture for AIDS! (p. 48, Spring 2004.) 
What pseudo-science is next? Chiropractors 
for Clap? Homeopaths for HIV? Psychics for 
Sciatica? Maybe you should take a more 
skeptical tone in reporting these 
controversial ideas, most of 
which have not survived rigorous 
analysis. 
Jim Cooper '64 
Wilton, Conn. 


e CANCER RESEARCH 
A note of counter-dissent to 
Sally Schaefer Miller's 
well-intended call for veg- 
anism, naturopathy, and 
the avoidance of cancer 
research (Spring letters). 
The “detoxification” and “self- 
healing” she speaks of are a fine bit of 
cultural lore, worthy of study, but when loved 
ones are dying, | personally consider it a grave 
violation of ethics to deny them treatment 
that has been tested and found effective. 
Research has brought us knowledge of things 
that really work, while tradition has brought 
us only the satisfaction of recording the past. 
| sincerely doubt that Ms. Schaefer Miller 
has accomplished anything outside the nor- 
mal range of cancer outcomes without any 
evidence-based treatment. | eat vegetarian 
because it's what I like, and if the only way | 
could get a needed nutrient turned out to be 
from an animal source, | would have no hes- 
itation. A dear friend of mine has survived 


five years past her expected death date 


WW 


Letters 


through a liver transplant. Well-meaning 
friends have tried to talk her into going off 
her anti-rejection drugs and taking milk 
thistle—a combination that would kill her. 


Fortunately, she has not gone that route. 


Matthew H. Fields '84 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


e THE VALUE OF ATHLETICS 

Alumni who call to verify their entries for the 
forthcoming directory may be surprised to 
hear the phone answered “Oberlin College— 
Home of the Yeomen.” Oberlin is home to 
many wonderful things, but for most of us, 
varsity athletics does not top the list. What 
alumni may not know is that there is an effort 
by College officials working closely with the 
new athletics director to “change percep- 
tions’ about Oberlin athletics in an effort to 
“restore successful programs.” Coinciden- 
tally, | happened to learn about Oberlin’s new 
image while taking part in a discussion group 
the book 


Reclaiming the Game by William Bowen and 


at Carleton College about 
Sarah Levin. Drawing on data from four 
groups of Division II schools plus the Ivy 
League, the authors argue that there is a clear 


trend toward an “athletic divide” between 


recruited athletes and students at large. Most 
worrisome are significant levels of academic 
“underperformance” by recruited athletes 
when compared to students at large with sim- 
ilar SAT scores and high school GPAs. Many 
highly selective colleges are beginning to 
question whether it is desirable, or even pos- 
sible, to remain competitive in their Division 
III conferences without seriously compro- 
mising their educational mission. | find it 
incomprehensible that anyone who has read 
the book carefully—as President Dye surely 
has, since Oberlin is included in the data 


would suggest placing more emphasis 


set 


Y 
J 


on athletics. In an article in the Chronicle of 


Higher Education (Nov. 14, 2003), President 
Dye claims to have the support of many fac- 
ulty who “agree that we need to pull up our 
socks about athletics.” But based on my expe- 
riences at Carleton, | would guess that 
faculty (and alumni) are not fully informed 
about the costs and trade-offs involved in 
fielding “successful” teams. Do they know, 
for example, that a team’s success depends 
largely on a coach's ability to recruit, and not 
on his or her skill as a trainer and educator? 
Are they aware that 42 percent of the faculty 


at Williams College “believe that varsity ath- 


letics detracts from the educational mission 
of the college”? Do they know that, with the 
exception of football and men’s basketball, 
recruited student athletes are considerably 
less likely than students at large to come from 
underrepresented minority groups? And 
when the new athletic director demands— 
“a cooperative relationship” 


and is granted 
with the admissions office, do they know 
exactly what is meant? In the Chronicle arti- 
cle, President Dye identifies Oberlin as “a 
college that has experienced the unfortunate 
results of undervaluing athletics.” It is un- 
doubtedly true that certain outstanding high 
school students may bypass Oberlin in favor 
of a school with more emphasis on athletics. 
But it is also true that an improved athletics 
program will exclude students of moderate 
athletic abilities from varsity competition 
because they don't measure up to the new 
recruits. | urge College officials to take a hard 
look at how they define athletic “success.” In 
the words of a Williams faculty member, “We 
want to have an athletic program for the stu- 
dents rather than having students for the 
athletic program.” 
Laura Goering ‘81 
Northfield, Minn. 


e THE 10TH REUNION: A BEAUTIFUL FRIENDSHIP 

| love Oberlin. Where else could | walk by a campus building and 
hear medieval polyphony wafting out the window, then enter an 
auditorium to watch an educational hip hop group tear it up? 

Where else could I visit with professors who remember me, are 
incredibly friendly and welcoming, and are happy to converse on 
topics as various as the psychoanalytic abject in art and whether it’s 
a good idea to re-edit new scenes into the old Star Wars trilogy? 

Where else could I participate in a building tour delivered by an 
unbelievably articulate undergrad on the concept of architecture 
as pedagogy? And did I mention that this incredibly beautiful facil- 
ity is also a one-of-a-kind environmental design that provides an 
amazing learning tool? 

Where else could | talk with classmates who are doing every- 
thing from union work to piano instruction, collaborative theater. 
research on autism, therapeutic clowning, emergency room medi- 
cine, and insurance industry work? 

But finally, where, oh where, is there a dance club that comes 
even close to the benign yet delirious sexiness of the ‘Sco? 

My 10th reunion felt like the continuation of a beautiful friend- 


ship. And as with all friendships, along with the support and 


celebration of the good things, some hard questions need to be 
asked: Why, for instance, has Oberlin invested close to $50 million 
in new science buildings and next to nil in humanities facilities? 
Why wasn't the new science building built according to any of the 
amazingly progressive principles that governed the construction of 
the Center for Environmental Studies? And finally, why didn’t 
more alums of color show up to our cluster reunion? This question 
may not seem fair, since perhaps it doesn't reflect the current poli- 
cies and climate on campus. But isn’t this kind of thing a two-way 
street? People are invited to the party, but how welcome and com- 
fortable they'll feel once they get there plays a big role in deciding 
whether or not to go. One thing for which I am incredibly grateful 
to Oberlin is the diversity—cultural, sexual, and socioeconomic— 
that I experienced during my four years there. 
| hope that diversity remains a top priority for Oberlin, and that 
| hear more positive things from young alums of color about their 
Oberlin experience. And speaking of young alums, would some of 
you enterprising grads please franchise out the ‘Sco and open up 
your first location in Western Mass? 
Jen Breen ‘94 
Sunderland, Mass. 
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f ULU October 16-30, 2004 
Escorted by Stephen S. Volk, Professor of History 


Our comprehensive tour includes journeys to 
Lake Titicaca, one of the most exotic destina- 
tions in the world, and the legendary Inca 
citadel, Machu Picchu. In Lima, we'll visit 
the magnificent Gold Museum and the 
Archaeological Museum, offering the most 
complete collections from pre-Columbian civ- 
ilizations. We'll visit prosperous Arequipa, 
Peru's second-largest city and a treasure-trove 
of colonial architecture, and then travel to 
Puno. From there we'll explore Lake Titicaca, including a visit to the 
artificial “totora” islands of the Uro Indians, and then the monuments 
of the Incas, including an overnight stay in the Sacred Valley. Then by 
train we will travel to Machu Picchu, spending the night near the ruins 
so that we can experience Machu Picchu at dawn, a remarkable sight 
and one that few travelers have the opportunity to enjoy. An optional 
extension is available to Chiclayo and Trujilo to explore sites of pre- 
Incan cultures. Brochure available. 
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Dal Jild December 26, 2004-January 2, 2005 


Escorted by Pat Mathews, Associate Professor of Art History 


Un 


1 


Join us this holiday season as we explore the vibrant city of Barcelona, 
noted for its avant-garde architecture and visual art treasures by gifted 
20th-century artists. Barcelona was as much a center of Art Nouveau as 
were Paris and Vienna; here it was called modernisme and attracted 
artists such as Picasso and Mir6 to gather and work. The Catalan archi- 
tect, Antonio Gaudi, designed buildings that forever changed the 
landscape of the city. We'll enjoy guided tours of their works and oth- 
ers, such as a sculptural tower by American pop artist and sculptor Roy 
Lichtenstein and the curvaceous art nouveau designs of Antonio 
Gaudi. We'll stroll through Parc Giell and visit 
the Casa Mila apartment building and tour 
Gaudi’s most famous building, the Sagrada 
Familia Church, that has become the emblem 
of the city. Other visits include the Picasso 
Museum, the Mies van der Rohe Pavilliion, 
and the Miré foundation. Barcelona’s pleasant 
Mediterranean climate is perfect for sightseeing 
at this time of year. We'll enjoy some of the 


most dramatic scenery in Spain as we drive to 


Figures on the Costa Brava to visit the Dali Museum. We'll ring in the 
New Year at a gala dinner dance at our hotel, followed on New Year's 
Day by a visit to one of Europe's pilgrimage sites, the monastery of 
Montserrat. An optional post-tour is offered to the stunning 
Guggenheim Museum Bilbao. Brochure available. 
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Altar ttitd January 22-February 7, 2005 


Discover the prolific wildlife and dramatic land- 
scapes of Antarctica and the Falkland Islands on 
an expedition voyage aboard the 122-passenger 
Clipper Adventurer with distinguished experts. 
Their enthusiasm and knowledge of the region 
will enhance our enjoyment of the natural won- 
ders of the Antarctic Peninsula. We will explore 
glacial mountain slopes, ancient volcanic craters, 


and deserted beaches. Far from being a harsh 
wasteland of snow and ice, this remote continent resounds with a cho- 
rus of seabird calls, bellows of seals, and the chattering of penguins. In 
January, temperatures are at their warmest here and whales become 
increasingly numerous. Our voyage offers a unique opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the vigorous life of the continent by way of Zodiac landing 
craft, taking us to otherwise inaccessible areas where we come face-to- 
face with penguins, seals, petrels, and albatross. The Clipper Adventurer 
offers unexpected comfort in remote environments, outfitted like a 
classic ocean liner, but with an informal and relaxed lifestyle on board. 
Our 17-day journey includes two nights in Buenos Aires and one night 


“ 


in Santiago. Join us for this fascinating trip to the “bottom of the 


world!” Brochure available. 
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Upcoming Tours Theater Tours from Oberlin to STRATFORD August 4-6, 
2004 and Suaw September 8-10, 2004 Festivats. Call Alumni Office for 
brochure. @ TuscANy Spring 2005 @ THE DANUBE AND EASTERN EUROPE 
Summer 2005 @ SOUTHERN SPAIN AND PortuGaL October 2005 


| The Oberlin Alumni Association presents a Lewis & Clark Coach 
Excursion from St. Louis, Mo., to Astoria, Ore., departing September 


1, 2004. Contact the Alumni Association for brochure. Questions? 


} Contact Vi Ranney at 605.665.3596 or viranney@mchsi.com., 
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Cloning 
for Clues 


by Katharine Hubbard '05 


Photos by Tony Gray 


any Oberlin students who study the 

life sciences are getting a hands-on 
education in cloning research, 

Although the cloning of DNA fragments 

in genes has been part of many college 

Io 70s 


undergraduate institution is equipped to 


curricula since the “not every 
do molecular cloning research,’ says Fran 
Sharples, director of the Board on Life 
Sciences in Washington, DC. 

But Oberlin students are getting a leg 
up thanks to such cutting-edge tools as the 
Microaaray—used to look at the expression 
of most or all of the genes in an organism at 


one time—and the RNA interface (RNAi), 


hailed by Wired News as “a new tool that 


could lead the way for the next wave of 


blockbuster drugs in biotechnology.” 
Taylor Allen, associate professor of biol- 
ogy, says the life sciences at Oberlin have 


worked hard to introduce cloning in their 


curricula, be it through project-based 
research courses such as last spring's 
Oberlin-in-London course on the Human 
Genome Project or independent research 
projects that probe the roles of particular 
proteins in cellular processes. Cloning was 
also explored in a recent first-year seminar 
that delved into the ethical considerations 


surrounding scientific technology. 
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“Molecular cloning allows us to avoid 
having to kill animals to study the function 
of a protein of interest,” says Allen. “This is a 
great relief to those of us who are attracted 
to biology because of the wonder of life and 
are put off by taking away the life of another.” 

In the laboratory component of Allen's 
Animal Physiology (Biology 312), students 
use molecular cloning to uncover the bio- 
logical roles of proteins that mutate and 


the 


roundworm C elegans, which has much in 


cause diseases in humans. Using 


common with humans at the cellular level, 
students identify genes and their corre- 
sponding proteins. A process called a 
polymerase chain reaction (PCR) allows 
students to quickly clone fragments of the 
worm gene, which are then fed to the 
worms. By analyzing the worm’s deficits in 
movement, growth, and reproduction, the 
students can identify the normal roles of 
proteins encoded by the genes, and thus 
broaden their understanding of the human 
diseases linked to the proteins. 

Lydia Scheidler ‘04 used molecular 
cloning for her honors research project 
examining the seasonal occurrence of a 

mosquito-borne disease that 
can cause encephalitis in 
children. Supervised by 
Associate Professor 
Mary 
Scheidler 
PCR to test 
for the presence of 
thesia 
encephalitis virus 


of Biology 
Garvin, 
used 


Crosse 


Senior Mary Otoo (left) and other students in 
the biology lab of Associate Professor Taylor 
Allen use a stereomicroscope to visualize 
mutant worms that will be placed into tubes. 
The genes from the worms will be cloned 
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John Seyfried 


Tappan Square 


in mosquitoes in Lorain County. The 
thousands of identical DNA copies gain- 
ed through PCR enabled Scheidler to 
amplify signals that indicate the presence 
of viral DNA into a detectable range. In 


her project, Scheidler aimed to gain a 


clearer understanding of the behavior of 


the virus and its seasonal variation. 

“I didnt expect to do cloning at 
Oberlin, and definitely not in my first year 
here,’ says Tim Kajstura ‘07, who worked 
in a lab with Marta Laskowski, assistant 
professor of biology. Laskowski uses 


cloning in her research on lateral root for- 


mation in plants. Latera—or branch- 
roots—are essential to a plant's ability to 
derive nutrients from the soil and form in 
response to certain environmental signals. 
To find out what's involved in forming a 
lateral root, Laskowski identifies the cells 
that show traits of specific genes. By look- 
ing at multiple plant genes at the same 
time, gained via cloning, her research team 
can collect data faster. Although cloning 
specific genes is not the goal of the project, 
it is a necessary part of the process. 

“Maybe this isn't as awe-inspiring as 
cloning humans, but a tool that was 
unimaginable not so many years ago _ is 
now something students at Oberlin know 
how to use,” says Laskowski. ATS 


Once again, Oberlin has earned its 
place on the Peace Corps list of top- 
producing colleges and universities. 
Based on the number of alumni vol- 
unteers who served in the Peace 
Corps last year—24 in Oberlin’s case 
—the 2004 rankings place Oberlin 
seventh among institutions whose en- 
rollment is under 5,000. The College's 
contribution and long-standing rela- 
tionship with the Peace Corps is no 
surprise: more than one-third of all 
undergraduates volunteer in the 
Oberlin community while enrolled. 


Oberlin Graduate Named 
Dean of Conservatory 


by Marci Janas '91 


berlin double-degree craduate David 

Stull 90 became the new dean of the 

Conservatory July 1, following Robert 
Dodson's departure to assume the position 
of provost at the New England Conser- 
vatory of Music. 

Stull, who studied tuba at Oberlin and 
earned degrees in music performance and 
English, brings to the office a wealth of 
administrative, performance, and teaching 
experience. As associate dean of the 
Conservatory for the past four years—and 
as acting dean this past spring—he chaired 
the Educational Policy Committee for the 
Conservatory and worked closely with fac- 


ulty on such new initiatives as the Young 


After Oberlin 


Artists and Community Music programs. 

“David has a keen understanding of 
Oberlin’s unique place as a top-tier music 
school and the challenges of the profes- 
sional music world,” says President Nancy 
5. Dye. “The young musicians who study 
at Oberlin—and the artists and scholars 
who teach here—will find him to be an 
excellent advocate for their interests and a 
tireless promoter of their efforts.” 

Before coming to Oberlin, Stull worked 
at the Lawrence University Conservatory 
of Music in Appleton, Wisconsin, serving 
as a member of the brass faculty, director 
of conservatory admissions, and ultimately 
as assistant dean. 

He a 


admissions at the Juilliard School and as 


so served as associate director of 


director of residential life at the Aspen 
Music Festival. He holds a master of 
music degree from the University of 
Wisconsin at Madison. 

As a tubist, Stull has performed with the 
American Brass Quintet, the Milwaukee 
Ballet, the Bravo Colorado Music Festival, 
and the Aspen Festival Orchestra. He 
has also served as a guest speaker at the 
Interlochen Arts Academy, as a competi- 
tion judge for Midwest Young Artists and 


Juilliard’s pre-college division, and he’s 


appeared on National Public Radio's 
Performance Today. 

“As an alumnus of Oberlin College, it is 
a great privilege to return to Oberlin and 
serve my alma mater,” Stull says. “I’m look- 
ing forward to visiting with old friends and 
making new ones within the Oberlin fam- 
ily. The Conservatory has a great and 
distinguished tradition of excellence in 
music and education, and I am very excit- 
ed about our collective future.” ATS 

Read more on Dean Stull and his plans 


for the Conservatory in future issues of 


OAM. For more information on Dean Stull, 


visit www.oberlin.edu/con. 


How are Oberlin’s newer grads making their mark? Check out ObieWeb’s new 


online feature, After Oberlin (www.oberlin.edu/alumni) for a look at people 


and projects making headlines around the country. 
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Oberlinia Online 


by Joellen Craft '05 


z here’s a story behind every object 
here,’ says Roland Baumann, Oberlin 


archivist and adjunct professor of 


history, while opening an engraved metal 
box lined with blue velvet. 

“These replicas of aluminum pellets 
commemorate Charles Martin Hall's dis- 
covery. And this spade and handle is 
engraved with every class date from 
1887 to 1932. Oberlin seniors used it 
to plant ivy each year.” 

The box and shovel are just 
two of 233 “nuggets of collegiate 
heritage” that came under cus- 
tody of the Archives’ office in 1966. 
Until recently, the artifacts, which 
span 165 years, were stored for safe- 

keeping and viewed upon request—which 
was infrequent, as most researchers were 
unaware of their existence. In March, how- 
ever, the collection became fully accessible 
to anyone with an Internet connection: each 
commemorative shovel, lapel pin, chalice, 
and beanie now appears with a description 
on the Archive's new digital catalogue at 
http://deollections.oberlin.edu/. 

One of Baumann’s tasks as a keeper of the 
past is finding ways to connect the 
Archives to a wider constituency. Items in 
the digital catalogue—which should appeal 
to researchers or alumni wandering down 
memory lane—can be used for illustrative 
purposes or for source material. Eventually, 
Baumann hopes to include feature stories 


on certain items to highlight the value of 


the collection and invite viewer interest. 
“I strip bulletin boards, collect posters, 
and squirrel things away to continue the 
collection of memory and experience at 
Oberlin,” says Baumann. But the task of his- 
tory collecting isn’t as easy as it seems— 
Baumann admits to having trouble find- 
ing materials that document 
current campus life, ref- 
erencing such staples 
as lapel pins, yearbooks, 
scrapbooks, and items 
used in annual rituals (a 
hint to recent grads). ATS 
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Janette Beckman 


Jennifer 
Koh '97 


Great Performances 


by Marci Janas '91 


n the 125 years since pianist Mme. 

Rivé-King performed in the inaugural 

season of the Artist Recital Series, more 
than 1,000 of the world’s most accom- 
plished musical artists have graced the 
Finney Chapel stage. 

As one of the oldest continuing concert 
series in the United States, the series has 
drawn such classical music masters as 
Eugene Ysaye, Yo-Yo Ma, Vladimir Horowitz, 
Isaac Stern, George Szell, Jascha Heifetz, 
Glenn Gould, Sergei Rachmaninoff, and 


ExCo Mania 
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Denyce Graves ’85. Next season’s lineup 
includes the following: 
Artist Recital Series 2004-05 
Jennifer Koh '97, violin 
Reiko Uchida, piano 
OCTOBER 14, 2004, 8 P.M. 
Kotaro Fukuma, piano 
NOVEMBER 14, 2004, 3 P.M. 
Steven Isserlis ’80, cello 
Robert Levin, piano 
DECEMBER 14, 2004, 8 P.M 
The Cleveland Orchestra 
Oliver Knussen, conductor 
William Preucil, violin 
FEBRUARY II, 2005, 8 P.M. 
International Contemporary Ensemble 
FEBRUARY 24, 2005, 8 P.M. 
The Pacifica String Quartet (includes 
Sibbi Bernhardsson '95, violin) 
MARCH 22, 2005, 8 P.M. 
Olivier Latry, organ 
APRIL 13, 2005, 8 P.M. 
Lorraine Hunt Lieberson, mezzo-soprano 
Robert Tweten, piano 
APRIL 16, 2005, 8 P.M. 
For ticketing information, call Central 
Ticket Service (CTS) at (440) 775-8169. 
Visit www.oberlin.edu/arseries for more 
information. 


herlin’s Experimental College (ExCo) debuted in 1968 with a whopping 600 
students enrolled in 23 courses. Organized and operated by students, the 


cation and presentation-style classes taught in lounges, seminar rooms, and 
private dwellings. Although critics have taken potshots at ExCo’s offerings over 


the years—most notably a course on actress Drew Barrymore 


continues to thrive. Choosing from 120 courses this past year, students, faculty, 


staff, and townspeople beat feet to the most popular: 


Salsa ExCo—73 

International Cricket 101—55 

Sex and the City—48 

English as a Second Language 
Tutoring—3 | 

Classical Music of North India—31 


| 
} 
| 
program was hailed by participants for its nontraditional approach to edu- 
| 


Students for Students—30 
Beginning Modern American 
Swing—28 
Aikido—26 
Intermediate Belly Dance—26 
Steel Drum Ensemble—26 


the program 


(List supplied by ExCo co-chair Eric Bell '04.) 
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While interning in Vienna, 
worked with photographer Edward Serotta 
on “Witness to a Jewish Century.” 


Preserving Jewish History 


by Joellen Craft '05 


ay 2004 graduate Marta Berg held an 
internship in Vienna last January 
after earning the first David Love 
Memorial Fellowship, a $1,000 award 
given to a student to help execute an aca- 
demic project following a semester abroad. 
The memorial fund was established in 
2002 by Love's widow, biology professor 
Yolanda Cruz, to honor the late adminis- 
trator’s contributions to the College and his 
commitment to diverse academic exposure. 
Berg, a biology and visual arts major, 
studied documentary photography in Paris 
last fall before beginning an internship with 
Centropa, a U.S.-based nonprofit special- 
izing in Jewish history and culture in 
Central Europe. In Vienna, Berg worked 
with renowned U.S. photographer Edward 
Serotta to create a poignant multimedia 
photo essay exploring the exiled Jewish 
community in Shanghai World 


War II. Her piece will become a permanent 


during 


contribution to Centropa’ss “Witness to a 
Jewish Century,” a comprehensive online 
achive of 70,000 photos and personal 
accounts of Jewish life surrounding the war. 

“| grew up Jewish in Germany, speaking 
“IT auess it feels more 


German, Berg says. 


natural to talk about something I have a 


personal connection with. | thought 


Centropa would be the perfect place tO 


combine mv interests 1n doc umentary and 


mMMER 2004 


photography with my art education and 
my own family history.” 

Love, who had a 3l-year tenure as 
associate provost, director of sponsored 
programs, and associate vice president for 
research and development, initiated sever- 
al of the College's travel abroad programs. 

“David had vision,” says Cruz. “He was 
interested in always broadening students’ 
perspectives. With this fund, I’m taking his 
vision literally—using it to entice students 
who were studying abroad to undertake 
academic projects they couldnt otherwise 


do in the U.S. In that regard, Marta’s pro- 


ject was ideal. 


“Between the two of us, David and 


knew a lot of students,” Cruz adds. “It’s 
very clear that they are a special breed.” At: 


“Witness to a Jewish Century” can be 


found at wuww.centropa.org. 
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Farewell to a Dean 


berlin’s five-year Dean of Students 
died April 23 of 
Credited 
enhancing student life—in part through 


Peter Goldsmith 


pancreatic cancer. with 


improved residential housing and more 
individualized ways for students to con- 


statf—Goldsmith will be 


nect with 


students for his 
His 
position will be filled for the next year by 
MAT ’65, for- 


dean of student 


remembered by many 


integrity, humor, and wise counsel. 
Acting Dean Linda Gates, 
merly the associate 
academic services. ATS 

A personal look at the life and work of 
Dean Goldsmith appears in his Memorial 


Vinute on page 46 


The Oberlin Orchestra presented a free, sold-out concert in April at Cleveland’s leg- 
endary Severance Hall, the permanent home of The Cleveland Orchestra, performing 
Mahler’s Symphony no. 5 and Gyorgy Ligeti's Atmospheres under the baton of Steven 
Smith. Presented with the support of the Clonick Family Foundation and broadcast live 
by Cleveland classical music station WCLV, the concert represented the enhanced rela- 
tionship between the Conservatory and The Cleveland Orchestra. 


Oberlin Orchestra at Severance Hall 


Roger Mastroianni 
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SAVE THE DATE 


ALUMNI FOLK FESTIVAL 

OctoBer 29-31, 2004 

Join alumni and students for “Oberlin 
Folk: Exploring and Celebrating the 
Activities of Oberlin Alumni and 
Students in the Fields of Folk Music and 
Ethnomusicology,” hosted by the Oberlin 
College Folk Club. 

The weekend conference includes a 
series of alumni-presented lectures, 
instrumental and vocal workshops, 
evening concerts, informal jamming 
sessions, and an afternoon contra- 
dance. Alumni presenters include Joe 
Hickerson '5/7, Brad Leftwich '75, Peter 
Blood ’68, Neil Rosenberg ’61, Mary 
LaMarca '78 and George Stephens, 
Sandy and Caroline Paton, and more. 

Sample lecture topics include the 
role of folk music in social justice move- 
ments and Oberlin’s role in shaping the 
canon of American folk. Workshops will 
address banjo and fiddle styles, 
Appalachian ballads, British chorus 
songs, and participatory singing. 

Registration is $25 in advance or 
$30 upon arrival. Please send a check 
payable to Oberlin College to Oberlin 
Folk Music Club, Attn: Tom Reid, Advisor, 
105 Wilder Hall, 135 W. Lorain St., 
Oberlin, OH 44074. For questions, con- 
tact Tom at Tom.Reid@oberlin.edu or at 
440.775.9565. 


Calling all Inventors! OAM has 


had notes from alumni who hold 
exclusive rights for inventions in 
medicine, particle technology, and 
electronic switching systems. Now, 
we want to hear from you. If you've 


been awarded a patent for your 
invention, tell us about it. Your inge- 


nuity will be noted in a future story. 
E-mail: alum.mag@oberlin.edu, 


Roommate Revolution 


hirty-four years ago, Oberlin roused 

national attention when its “innova- 

tion in campus living’—otherwise 
known as co-ed dorms—occupied a 10- 
page photo spread in LIFE with such teasing 
headlines as “Men around the house can 
be useful—and fun, too” and “An awkward 
balance of love and privacy.” 

So perhaps it’s a testament to changing 
times that not even the local press made 
mention of Oberlin’s announcement last 
spring to introduce co-ed rooms in Noah 
Hall this fall. 

Kim LaFond, associate dean and director 
of Residential Life and Services, says the 
move is not meant to encourage romantic 
cohabitation, but instead to offer gender- 
neutral living spaces for students un- 
comfortable with same-sex roommates. 
Oberlin joins a small group of liberal arts 
colleges already offering mixed-gender 
rooms, including Swarthmore, Brown, 
Wesleyan, and Havertord. The option is 
not available to first-year students. 


« Colors of Rhythm 
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“We in Residential Life have been dis- 
cussing co-ed rooms for a number of years,” 


says LaFond. “The key thing to remember 


is that we want to foster friendships and 
healthy relationships. Boundaries such as 
single-sex rooms limit the opportunity for a 
student to reside with someone who they feel 
comfortable living with and sharing space.” 
A handful of upperclass students have 
requested such rooms for fall. ATS 


Shaking the old floor boards of Finney Chapel 
were members of the College’s multicultural 
dance ensemble Colors of Rhythm, who dazzled 
audiences with music and dance forms from a 
variety of regions and cultures. Founded in 1997, 
the group provides a forum for performers of color 
and celebrates multiculturalism at Oberlin 
College. This year's performance was dedicated 
to the late Rachel Beverly, director of the 
Multicultural Resource Center. Proceeds were 
donated to the Oberlin Boys and Girls Club. 
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= Oberlin Athletes 
Join Heisman Club 


by Scott Wargo 


f the five new inductees to the Heisman 
Hall of Fame May 28, three were 
accomplished student swimmers. 

Albert Fisher '38 earned three varsity 
letters as a member of the swimming and 
diving team and served as captain his senior 
year. He competed in the 50-yard, 100-yard, 
and 150-yard backstroke events, as well as 
the 50-yard backstroke leg of the medley 
relay, setting the school record in all three 
individual events. Today, he is the oldest com- 
petitive male swimmer in Missouri, having 
competed in 100 U.S. Masters’ sanctioned 
meets while in his 60s and beyond. 

Steve Stitt '68 became Oberlin’s first All- 
American swimmer in 1968 after finishing 
| 1th at the NCAA Championships. As a six- 
time Ohio Athletic Conference champion, 
he held most of the varsity records in the 
freestyle events. Stitt also set the school 
record in the 200 individual medley in 1967, 
and he was a member of the school-record 
400 medley and 400 freestyle relay teams. 


Michael Jarvis '69, also team captain of 


the swimming and diving team, became 
the second Oberlin swimmer to earn All- 


America honors upon placing second in the 
100-yard butterfly and 11th in the 200-yard 
butterfly at the NCAA championships. His 
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inductees Steve Stitt 
William Shelby Oliver '35, and Carl Erikson 


2004 Heisman Club 


school-record time of 53.40 in the 100 but- 
terfly set the Oberlin standard in 1969 and 
and stood for 22 years. A three-time Ohio 
Athletic Conference champion, Jarvis won 
the 500 freestyle in 1967 and the 200 but- 
terfly in 1967 and 1968. 

As a member of the tennis and soccer 
teams, Carl Erikson 94, was the first mem- 
ber of the college division to be named the 
CoSIDA/GTE Academic All-America Team 
Athlete of the Year and compiled a record 
of 95-19 in singles and 76-14 in doubles. He 
qualified for the NCAA tennis champion- 
ships three times and earned All-America 
honors in 1993 and 1994 in singles and 
doubles. He was the 1993 and 1994 NCAC 
Player of the Year, a four-time All-NCAC 
first-team selection, and he ranks first among 
Oberlin tennis players in career-singles wins 


(95) and career-doubles wins (76). Also a 


Art Direction 


68, Michael Jarvis '69, Albert Fisher '38, 
94 


three-year starter on the soccer team, Erikson 
was a three-time All-NCAC and Academic 
All-Ohio selection and a first-team regional 
Academic All-American in 1992 and 1993. 

William Shelby Oliver °35 lettered in 
track and football at Oberlin and was a 
member of the basketball team. His fond 
memories of Oberlin—particularly his 
years at Delta House with other student- 
athletes—inspired his $1 million gift 
annuity in 1996 to endow the Delta Lodge 
Directorship in Athletics. He has also pro- 
vided leadership for other athletic facility 
projects such as the Heisman Club Field 
House and Heisman Room, and he most 
recently made a seven-figure gift to endow 
a scholarship fund for economically dis- 
advan- taged students. Oliver is a retired 
surgeon living in Utah. ATs 

For more, visit www.oberlin.edu/athletic. 


he Allen Memorial Art Museum welcomes new director Stephanie Wiles, an art historian 
and former director of the Davison Art Center at Wesleyan University. She took over 


the post from acting director Katie Solender '7 


an assistant professor of art. 


7 in July and also joins the faculty as 


A specialist in 19th-century English and American print makers, Wiles has a special 


interest in photography and modern and contemporary art. She worked as a curator at 


the Pierpont Morgan Library in New York and holds a PhD in art history from the 


Graduate School of the City University of New York. 


In a college museum, “you have the kind of freedom to do many different kinds of 


exhibitions,” says Wiles, who hopes to promote the museum regionally and develop a 


strong local support group. “There's a sense of trying things out in an experimental way 


That's very intriguing.” ATS 


John Seyfried 
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Commencement/Reunion 2004 — May 28-31 


s Oberlin graduates, you want to do far more with your life 

than collect a paycheck, drive a fancy car, and surf the 

Internet. You want to make a difference.” Such were the 
words delivered to the Class of 2004 by Commencement Speaker 
Margaret H. Marshall, chief justice of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Judicial Court. Other weekend highlights included: » 2004 
Alumni Medal recipient Francis Walker Slocum ’45, a piano recital- 
ist and retired Conservatory professor known for her performances 
by notable African American composers. ® Delbert Mason ‘56, a 
retired 35-year physician at the Oberlin Clinic and longtime mem- 
ber of the Lorain County Children’s Services Board, honored with 
the Distinguished Community Service Award. » | Honorary doc- 
torate receipient Geoffrey Ward ’62, former editor of American 
Heritage magazine and author of 11 books, including The Civil 
War, Baseball, and Jazz, cowritten with Ken Burns. ® John Stern 
39 at the Heisman Club Hall of Fame dinner. ® Diane 
Lawrence Jonardi ’54 and Jim Wolf ’54 performing at the “Really 


Summer 2004 


Old Faces of 1954” musicial revue. ® Class of 1959 President 
John Graybeal presenting the cluster class gift. » Katie Green 
Beilfuss ‘93 and family from Madison, Wisc. ® Class of 1949 
agent Patricia Cobb Tarnow. ® — Senior Class Gift Committee 
member Ishmael Beah ‘04. ® — Class of 1944 agent Hal 
Peterson and Jean Waugh ‘44. ® | Chaw Chang 95, Jackie 
Foley Imamura 95, Theo Copely 95, and Masao Imamura '96 
at Jones Farm. ®» — Heisman Club members Carl Erikson 94 
and dad John Erikson 61. ® —— 1973 grads Louis Weigele, 


Alalia Kempner Thaler, and Jerry Greenfield. » | Members of 


Authors Mildred Warner ’79 and 
Oberlin legacies Lauren Thomas- 
Kincaid '79, Kate Lauth, Lindsey Thomas '76, and Gay Thomas 
‘82. » — Alumni Association Director Laura Gobbi ’91 wel- 


comes Maggie Power '29 and Dorothy Smith ’29 to their 75-year 


the 1954 tennis team. 
Stephen Zunes ‘79, 


reunion. ® — 1979 classmates and Professor Marty Ackermann 
reunite at a chemistry department open house. 
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WHAT BUSINESS DO OBIES HAVE IN BUSINESS? 


by Kris Ohlson Photos by Diane Bondereff 


~welve young men and women in dark suits sit around a 
conference table in the Carnegie Building, focusing intently 
on Darcy Robinson Foley's discussion of growth strategies 

at an imaginary ice-cream purveyor called “Delectable Delights.” 
According to the case study that Foley has compiled and passed 
around the table, Delectable Delights has enjoyed extraordinary 
local success and is eager to increase its sales and profitability. 
Should the company consider expanding distribution to new 
locations? Should it contemplate broadening its products, per- 
haps with new holiday-targeted flavors or a lactose-free line? 
Her attentive listeners begin to debate the possibilities. How 
will the company keep a firm grip on quality control at new 
stores? Can the company engineer modify existing equipment to 
produce lactose-free ice cream, or will Delectable Delights have 


to invest in new machinery? Suddenly, Foley '92, the manager of 


accounting at the Solo Cup Company in Chicago, breaks in. 
“T just want to say that this is great,” she says. “This is the kind 
of discussion that takes place at tables and in boardrooms all 


across the country.” 


Were these actually Oberlin students sitting among the 


mahogany bookshelves and gold-embossed volumes, talking about 


variable and fixed costs, warehousing logistics, and the danger ol 


new products cannibalizing existing sales? 

Meet the inaugural group of Oberlin Business Scholars—the 
participants of a wildly successful winter-term program launched 
this year by the offices of Career Services and Development and 
Alumni Affairs. For four frenzied weeks in January, the students 
toughed out an intense introduction to the world of business by 
means of workshops and site visits with Oberlin alumni in the 
private sector. In Cleveland and New York, more than 40 alumni 
volunteers helped guide the group through the intricate workings 
of mergers and acquisitions, hedge funds, and venture capital 
while also delving into the more general topics of accounting, 


consulting, and public relations. 


SummMeR 2004 


Some of the alums brought props to drive home their les- 
sons—such as the M&Ms used by Liam Stokes ’84 in an exer- 
cise emulating futures trading—while others led the students 
through the paces of an actual business case. To showcase their 
newfound knowledge, the scholars, divided into four teams, 
delivered end-of-the-month PowerPoint presentations analyzing 
real-life business moves made by Starbucks and other compa- 
nies. “It was incredibly rewarding to watch the students discuss 
these concepts professionally and comfortably,” says Director of 
Internships Kimberly Betz, coordinator of the program. “I was 
also moved by the bonding that occurred among the students— 
I foresee lots of Oberlin Business Scholars reunions in the future.” 

The program, which was aided by three faculty sponsors and 
several Oberlin fundraising officers, received financial support 
from Bela Szigethy ’77 and Stewart Kohl 77, co-managers of The 
iverside Company, a private equity firm. “We were so impressed 
with the students that we decided to take two interns from the 
program this summer, even though we've never had interns 


before,” says Kohl. 


jhe development of the Business Scholars Program high- 
lights an often-unrecognized reality at Oberlin: students 
do, in fact, have an interest in business. Moreover, many 
graduates—including those who expressed no attraction to the 
subject as students—have gone on to successful careers in 
finance, marketing, manufacturing, and advertising. From this 
bastion of liberal arts and politics—whose many graduates move 
into academia, social service, and government—tully 13 percent 
work in business and commerce. It’s a career concentration that 
lags just a few percentage points behind the top-ranking educa- 
tion (17 percent)—and ahead of the health professions (11 per- 
cent) and music and public service (about 8 percent each). 
Still, there exists a perception that Oberlin harbors surprise, if 
not distrust, of those who venture into the corporate world. 


“ 


Business was a bad word back when I was in school,” says Scott 


Scott Chaikin ’78, CEO of Dix & Eaton in Cleveland, led a 


session on public relations and investor relations. 


Chaikin ’78, CEO of Dix & Eaton public relations in Cleveland, 
who fell into his career after freelancing with the firm after college. 

“In the 1970s, there were some anti-business feelings on cam- 
pus. Today, I think there's much less of that,” adds Kohl. 
“Students at Oberlin should have the opportunity to become 
exposed to the financial world. It’s good for the students, and it’s 
good for the business world.” 

But hold on, says Business Scholars participant Joan 
Sapinsley ‘73, managing director of financial services giant 
TIAA-CREF. Even she is only cautiously comfortable with a 
business presence at Oberlin: “As long as it’s limited to winter 
term, I’m fine. It’s exactly what winter term should provide— 
something you cant get from the regular curriculum. | love the 
institutions position now, and I would hate to see it become 
more career focused.” 


Other alums, such as Steve Cullen 78, president and CEO of 


NetMotion Wireless in Seattle, seem baffled by the controversy. 
“If you know a portion of your students will go into business, 
then give them a practical skill base so they can have some suc- 
cess in the field,” he says. “The analogy would be to send a musi- 
cian out into the world without training—it’s foolish.” 
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History reveals that today’s generation of business hopefuls is 
hardly new. A previous venture—the Business Initiatives 
Program—was established in 1985 when it became clear that the 
number of graduates entering the private sector was larger than 
Oberlin recognized. Funded by Donald ’32 and Anne Longman, 
the program was aimed at helping students attain meanineful, 
paid internships in the for-profit sector, while also building 
bridges between the College and industry. 

The late Perry Boyle, the program’s 10-year director, was cred- 
ited for his significant role in jump-starting the careers of many 
Oberlin business alumni, including Jacqueline Fleet Silver ’9 i 
director of corporate staffing at Marriott International, whose 
Business Initiatives internship with Pepsi helped pay her Oberlin 
tuition bills while opening her eyes to a previously unconsidered 
career field. 

Why then, do some alumni still have the perception that 
Oberlin and business aren’ compatible? Wendy Miller, director 
of Career Services, believes the reason in part has to do with 
Oberlin’s strong, yet “elusive values.” 


“It's always bothered me that Oberlin values have been inter- 
preted by some to mean ‘you can only work for a nonprofit,” she 
says. “I want Obies to broaden their perspective about ways they 
can bring about meaningful change. I’ve always said I’d much 
rather have an Obie be the CEO of a chemical company than 
someone else.” 

If Oberlin is housing a liberal arts establishment that looks 
with suspicion or ignorance at the business sector, it is hardly 
alone: in liberal arts colleges around the country, many hold this 
view. The issue flared up last year in a Chronicle of Higher Educa- 
tion article called “The Liberal Arts as a Bulwark of Business 
Education.” Author William Durden, president of Dickenson 
College, argued that American educational institutions should 
revisit the now-abandoned dream of early educational leaders to 
create colleges that would produce leaders who possessed “the 
comprehensive knowledge and virtue needed to build a just, com- 
passionate, and economically sustainable democracy.” 

Such liberal arts institutions were supposed to provide intel- 
lectual capital for people in all fields, including business. In part, 
this vision was a reaction to British education, which was target- 
ed to the elite and disdained the idea of trade altogether. 

“There was some anti-Semitism involved in this historically,” 
Durden wrote. “The idea of the money handlers was always a 
negative one.” The vision was also a reaction to the early colonial 
colleges, which were theological in origin and disinterested in 
the whole of mundane life. 

“Business still makes the academy uneasy,” Durden continued. 
“There's an attitude that students who go into business have some- 
how lost their innocence. It’s often subtle, just as racism is subtle.” 

For the Oberlin alumni who have conquered the business 
world, this sort of attitude seems like an affront to liberal arts val- 
ues. Take Michael Marks, for example: he left Oberlin in 1973 
with bachelor’s and master’s degrees in psychology. He went on 
to earn an MBA at Harvard and is now CEO of Flextronics 
International, a multibillion dollar provider of electronics manu- 
facturing services that employs 100,000 people in 29 countries. 
Marks says he has no problem exercising his personal values in 
his job—values formed by his “solid, Midwestern, social democ- 
rat family” and shaped by Oberlin and other institutions. 

“Its all about how you treat people, how you respect people, what 
kind of processes you put in place,” says Marks, who was named 


2003 CEO of the year by Business Electronics magazine, which 


Oberlin Trustee Judith Plows '67 discussed the College's invest- 
ment strategies with students during a session in New York. 
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(Clockwise from top) Mami Suzuki, Evelyne White, and Ben VanCouvering listen to Chris Wofford’s presentation on mergers and 
acquisitions. Wofford '87, is a managing director at Bear Stearns and Company in New York. 


lauded this “innately curious, effervescent executive [who turned] 
Flextronics from a moribund $93-million contract manufacturer 
to the world’s largest electronics manufacturing services provider.” 
“Besides doing everything to take care of our people in an 
appropriate manner, I’m not at all autocratic,” Marks says. “I’m 
very much a consensus builder and have an egalitarian approach 
to management. That fits with those liberal arts influences.” 
Marks rejects the idea that people who go into business are 
somehow betraying their liberal arts roots. “That's narrow thinking, 
and it doesn't serve institutions well,” he says. “Oberlin is served 
well by people who go on to be successful at whatever they choose 
to be. Being true to the liberal arts means having an expanded 
view of the world and accepting people from all walks of life.” 
Other similarly minded alumni believe that Oberlin and its 
liberal arts siblings would be well-served by such an expansive 


view—and furthermore, that the business world needs more lib- 
eral arts graduates. Take Leanne Cupp Wagner '76, who became 
dismayed when her PhD program at Cornell required that she 
keep narrowing the focus of her studies. She preferred a broader 
application of her knowledge over specialization—'l like to have 
my grubby little paws in everything,” she says. Instead, Wagner 
finished up a master’s program in genetics and then enrolled in 
business school—just in time for the biotechnology boom. 
Pharmaceutical companies were searching for people with back- 
grounds in both science and business. Now, she’s the vice presi- 
dent for strategy at Wyeth Technical Operations and Product 
Supply, where she guides strategy, capital management, and 
communications for the company’s global supply chain. 

Wagner was once accused by a student of “working for the 
man” when she came back to Oberlin for a career panel, but she 
certainly sees no contradiction in “doing good versus doing well.” 

“It's important that Oberlin students stand up and take leader- 
ship positions in all aspects of our society,” she argues. “In business, 
you can act as a conscience during product development or when 


the company is making its marketing plans. You can encourage 


companies to become involved in their local communities.” 

Besides, she says, she'd like to see the business world become 
more representative of the world at large—a world she saw 
reflected in the Oberlin Business Scholars who bunked at her 
New Jersey home in January. “There was a young woman from 
Vietnam, a young man from Ghana, and two football players— 
one was African American and one was a white Mormon,” 
Wagner recalls. “Where but at Oberlin would you get a mix like 
that? I find myself sitting in meetings all the time whose partici- 
pants are predominantly white and male, and I know there's a 
value in having different perspectives. | see that kind of diversi- 
ty in action on the executive board of the Oberlin Alumni 
Association, and it’s incredibly powerful when you look at issues 
and try to come up with solutions.” 

And just as Oberlin and other liberal arts grads take their 
diversity into the business world, they also take their idealism— 
and sometimes find a way to use their newfound business smarts 
to advance their liberal agenda. Take Kamal Quadir 96, who 
joined energy giant Occidental after graduation. As an 
Occidental employee, he returned to his native Bangladesh, 
where only 15 percent of the population lives with electricity, 
despite the country’s having more than 50 years of natural gas 
reserves. His old acquaintances were shocked that an Oberlin 
grad who once reveled in the art of painting and silkscreen would 
turn to the corporate world; a few accused him of selling out. 

“That was a grossly wrong judgment, Quadir says. “] needed to 
work in an energy company to help solve a huge problem: 85 per- 
cent of the people in Bangladesh do not have electricity. Energy 
companies are known for bad practices, but if you work for one, then 
you're helping to change that. If you keep your core values intact, the 
best way to change the corporation is to work in the corporation.” 

Now an MBA candidate at the MIT Sloan School of 
Management, Quadir is looking toward a future in venture capi 
tal or private equity; he’s also taken his business skills outside the 


corporation. While in Bangladesh, Quadir observed a tremen 


Stew art 


Business Scholars mingled with Oberlin grads at a New York networking reception: From left: Mami Suzuki and Abby Bush '97; David 
Kwakye and Pollyana Berrowa ‘04; David Ballon '79, Ryan Herring, Shiv Chaudhary, and program co-sponsor Stewart Kohl '77. 


dous number of unemployed and underemployed artists. | him first to Israel, where he worked for the government as an 
Recognizing that a huge demand for animation existed back in | economist. He followed a zigzagged path to Wall Street, where he 
the U.S.—alone with the realization that digitized art can be sent | worked for two years without a clear plan for the future. At one 


anywhere in a flash—he raised funds to create a company called point, he says, he literally held an application for business school 


Globekids Digital, which now employs 70 artists in Bangladesh. — in one hand and a National Parks Service application in the other. 
“It’s a perfect mesh,” says Quadir, who sits on the company’s | He chose to stick with Wall Street, as he had come to enjoy its 
board. “It creates jobs for the artists in Bangladesh and provides _ fast-paced swirl of smart people and varied demands. He's now a 
low-price, high-quality animation for American children.” chartered financial analyst at Deutsche Bank Securities. 

After finishing business school, Quadir says, he'll continue to “A liberal arts background is phenomenally important in a job like 
look for other such entrepreneurial opportunities in the emerg- _ this,” Katzman says. “You almost can't put a value on it. My par- 
ing world. Not only may they prove profitable for him, but they — ticular job involves numbers, but it also calls for writing, inter- 


may also crack open local economies and give local people the — personal skills, and multitasking. When the firms decide whom 
chance to have good careers in the global marketplace. to hire, they're increasingly valuing a liberal arts education. And 

It's the same kind of career path that attracts Oberlin | when | interview potential employees, that’s what I look for, too.” 
Business Scholar David Kwakye ‘06. “Business can be a tool for Helpful may be any liberal arts education. Better yet, say Oberlin 
development,” says Kwakye, an economics major from Ghana | business alums, is an Oberlin education, which comes attached 


who was accepted into an honors program at JP Morgan this — with its own unique legacy and set of values. “There is no ques- 


year. “I've learned that | can go back and find investment oppor- | tion in my mind that Oberlin’s particular liberal arts education 
tunities and be part of my nation’s development. With the right | was the single most influential factor in my business success. Bar 
leadership and proper investment in some local institutions, peo- none,” says Jeff Hanson ’80. “I feel absolutely passionate about this.” 
ple could really benefit.” Hanson had no family roots in business—his parents were 

both musicians—but he enjoyed Oberlin so much that he stuck 
THE RIGHTEOUS APPRENTICI around as an administrative employee after graduation. He dis- 


Despite that fact that Oberlin alumni have fared splendidly in covered a fascination for the organizational aspects of running a 
the corporate world, some liberal arts students and recent grads | school and soon accepted a full scholarship to the Cornell 


are convinced that the business world is off limits; they assume | School of Business. With little knowledge about what to expect, 


recruiters will bypass a job applicant without some type of busi- | he walked into an interview with the global investment bank 
ness major. Goldman Sachs without even knowing what it was. He went on 

But liberal arts colleges all over the country are trying to con- | to work for the company after business school and later started 
vince students that the world of business is not only open to his own consulting firm. Today, he is chief operating officer of 
them—it’s eager for them. For instance, the University of Illinois’ | Milestone Capital Management in Yonkers, New York, a compa- 
College of Liberal Arts highlights a recent survey of 113 corpo- | ny founded by his wife, Janet Tiebout Hanson. 


rations asked to rank the most important skills for a successful Hanson ticks off four key ingredients for business success: 


business career. Placing highest was the ability to communicate the ability to think, to communicate your thoughts, to execute 
your thoughts, and to do it all ethically. “I learned all four of these 


things at Oberlin—it’s part of the school’s learning and labor 


well, to identify and formulate problems, to assume responsibil- 
ity, to reason, and to function independently—skills typically 
nurtured through liberal arts coursework. Another 20-year study | motto,” he says. “I learned capital pricing theory and statistics at 


by Stanford professor Thomas Harrell found that the greatest. business school, but I didn’t learn those four things. Especially in 


business ski Ni : il] icate—; , , . . . 
ill was the ability to communicate—and that the best | an age when companies are looking to outsource even profes 


communicators were people with strong liberal arts backgrounds. sional jobs, people who know how to think. communicate. and 


Oberlin grads in the business world are quick to confirm these | act ethically are still recruited and rewarded.” 


it ! . ak kt . 
dings. Eric Katzman graduated in 1986 with a double major in Why does Oberlin do this so well? In part, says Hanson, 


economics and government. His fascination with economics led because it’s located in the middle of 1 “400-acre swamp in Ohio 
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without distractions that diminish the focus on learning. He also 
believes that Oberlin encourages a solid work ethic while chal- 
lenging students—over and over again—to question their value 
systems and beliefs. For this reason, he’s hired six Oberlin grads 
over the years, a large number for a small firm. 

“Oberlin can be a tremendous pressure cooker, and | hated a lot 
of moments there,” Hanson says. “But 20 years later, I see the value 
of it. The best businesses and the best people in business are the 
ones who get organizations to learn and reinvent themselves. 
Oberlin is passionate about that kind of learning—not just the 
transfer of information or formulas, but the ability to think and 
absorb and do something different with the information.” 

But however valuable a liberal arts background is to business, 
students from a school like Oberlin are not likely to waltz into a 
corporate job straight from the commencement stage. For one 
thing, says Kohl, competition for entry-level corporate jobs is 
fierce, and Oberlin students are often left out of the earliest 
heats: corporate recruiters don’t bother to visit small liberal arts 
colleges when they can maximize their efforts at universities 
where hundreds of students line up to interview. When Oberlin 
grads do land interviews, they can be hampered by their business 
ignorance—even an employer with an Oberlin bias will preter a 
new hire with basic business. skills 


and also by their poor 
understanding of what exactly the job entails. 

“We get the best and the brightest from every school in the 
country interviewing here,” says Chris Wofford ’87, a managing 
director at Bear Stearns & Company in Manhattan. “They're real- 
ly talented people who not only have intellect and general 
smarts, they've also had some on-the-job training and know what 
it’s like to be an analyst at an investment bank. On their intel- 
lectual merits alone, Oberlin students won't measure up without 
first developing an in-depth understanding of what it is they are 
applying for. That involves researching the firm and talking to 
people who do the job.” 

That's no news to Oberlin. When the Business Initiatives 
Program evolved into a broader internship initiative in 2000, the 
Career Services staff began brainstorming ways to fill the gap. 


TAKING STOCK IN THE MARKET 


An outgrowth of the Business Scholars Program is the 
Oberlin Student Finance and Investment Club, a chartered 
student group whose 20 to 30 members meet weekly to 
learn about investment styles, IRAs, specific stocks—and 
even how to read the Wall Street Journal. 

“After winter term, many of us were disappointed by the 
lack of dialogue on campus regarding finance and investing, 
and we wanted to continue the experience we received 
through the program,” says Business Scholar Joe Collura, a 
fourth-year double-degree student majoring in economics 
and trombone. By renewing the preexisting charter of a sim- 
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“There have always been Oberlin students interested in entering 
the business world,” Betz says. “But one of the problems has been 
getting them to explore this option early enough in college so 
they can get the highly competitive internships and jobs later on.” 

The Business Scholars Program not only offers students a 
rich, useful set of business skills, it also connects them to the 
collective wisdom of alumni who have already made their mark. 
Indirectly, the program has strengthened ties among the alumni 
themselves, too: at the networking events set up for the scholars 
in New York, alums who hadn't seen each other in years—and 
who don't often attend Oberlin functions—were surprised and 
delighted to find other Obies in the private sector. “Those of us 
in the finance world realized there are more of us than we 
thought,” says Kohl. 

Most important, the program is succeeding. Of this first crop of 
scholars, all 12 landed full-time jobs or summer internships in the 
business sector. Among them was graduating senior Evelyne 
White-D’Amico, who planned initially to major in environmental 
studies and harp performance, but then developed an interest in 
public policy that led her to David Cleeton’s class in financial man- 
agement. (She'd heard it was a practical class that taught about 
calculating a mortgage and handling student loans.) After connect- 
ing with an alum at one of the New York networking events, she 
successfully pursued a job as an analyst at Bear Stearns. Although 
some of her friends don't quite understand her attraction to invest- 
ment banking—or know what it is—most applaud both her ambi- 
tion and the fact that a program was developed to help her succeed. 

“Bear Stearns said there was no doubt | could learn everything 
I needed to know—how to crunch numbers, enter data, ete.— 
during my training period. But they can't teach me everything 
I've learned in the past four years,” she says. “Does the business 
world need people from Oberlin? Absolutely. And I think there's 
a large contingent of the student body that’s excited about open- 
ing these doors wider.” @ 


Kris Ohlson is a freelance writer in Cleveland Heights and a frequent OAM 


contributor. 


ilar, defunct investment group, the club was able to start up 
quickly and acquire a budget for guest speakers. 

“Many of the Business Scholars knew other people who 
wanted to learn about investing—most of them economics 
majors interested in careers in finance,” Collura says. In addi- 
tion to taking part in student-led presentations, he and other 
club members dabbled in an online virtual stock exchange. 
This coming year, the group hopes to manage a real portfolio. 

“Investing well is important—regardless of your profes- 
sion—and our members believe that you can succeed finan- 
cially and keep your Oberlin values intact,” says Collura, 
who is interning this summer at Guy Carpenter in New York. 

“After all, if Warren Buffet wanted to, not only could he 
save the rainforest, he could buy the rainforest.” 
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As the Lindfors approached their retirement from academia 
recently, they decided it was time to return the books to their 


Africa. The vast collection—valued at more than 
$400,000—comprises more than 12,000 books, interviews, videos, 
posters, manuscripts, and cassette tapes, as well as 350 complete 
runs of academic journals, many now out of print. Among the treas- 
ures are hundreds of rare first editions signed by such noted African 
writers as Chinua Achebe, Wole Soyinka, and Nadine Gordimer. 
To house their library, the Lindfors chose the Pietermartzburg 
campus of the University of Natal in South Africa, where it will form 
the core of the university's new Centre for African Literary Studies, 
scheduled to open this year. Bibliographer Hans Zell, an expert in 
African publishing, was asked to value the set, which he described 
as “a rare and quite unique collection, unparalleled in the world.” 


rightful place 


en Lindfors was gripped by African literature at an oppor- 

tune time in history. While the civil rights movement was 

spurring the development of black studies programs in 
U.S. colleges and universities, country after country in Africa was 
becoming free of colonial rule. A torrent of new literature about 
Africa began to emerge, written by Africans from an African per- 
spective. World events brought home to Americans the realiza- 
tion that the United States was woefully ignorant of most of the 
world, Ben says. 

“The 1957 launch of Sputnik made us realize that we were 
behind in science, and also that we didn’t really know much 
about the rest of the world,” he says. “The government decided it 
needed specialists in languages such as Russian, Japanese, 
Chinese, and Arabic. Africa was also a focus of interest because 
in the 1960s there was a great rise in nationalism in Africa.” Ben 
himself studied Swahili as part of his graduate program, thanks 
to a National Defense Foreign Language Fellowship awarded 
through the National Defense Education Act. 

His interest in the written word launched a career as a pro- 
fessor of English and African literatures at the University of 
Texas, Austin, beginning in 1969 in its fledgling African studies 
program. During his career, he wrote nine books and countless 
articles and was awarded numerous grants, honorary degrees, 
and fellowships, including a Guggenheim and a Fulbright. The 
founding editor of the journal Research in African Literatures, 
Lindfors has been credited with helping to establish the study of 
African literature as an academic discipline in the West. 

He didn’t start out trying to amass his own huge collection. “I 
just bought books because I liked them,” he says. “But I became 
a ‘bookaholic’ because I felt it was unlikely that any institution in 
the United States would have these materials in their collections. 
So it was much easier to pick up my own copies on visits to Africa.” 

One of the Lindfors’ primary goals in returning the books to 
Africa was to correct the geographical imbalance in the study of 
African literature. “African scholars do not have adequate access 
to the materials they need to research their own literature. That's 
criminal,” says Judith. 

For decades, due in part to a huge gap in financial resources, 
the study of African literature has been easier to carry out at sev- 
eral U.S. and Western European institutions than at less well- 
funded institutions in Africa. Political realities forced many 
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African writers into exile, and until fairly recently, much African 
literature was published outside the continent. 

Lindfors says that unscrupulous governments often starved 
African universities, making it difficult for them to purchase books 
and journals or to send scholars to professional events. During 
apartheid, conditions in South Africa were especially difficult, he 
says; boycotts prevented South African colleges from acquiring 
publications from other parts of the continent. 

“The field of English is changing profoundly because much of 
the strongest writing is coming not from the center, but from the 
periphery, from parts of the world where literature really mat- 
ters,’ Lindfors says. “Writers are put in jail for what they write, 
or theyre executed. Writers are dealing with serious problems.” 

The University of Natal, in its proposal for buying the collec- 
tion, stated that despite the efforts of many in the world of African 
literature, “the intellectual traffic continues to move from South 
to North,” and that placing “the results of {Lindfors’] assiduous 
collecting in the hands of scholars in Africa would amount to a 
substantial intervention in the unfavourable intellectual traffic.” 

The university goes on to describe its new Centre for African 
Literary Studies—the facility being built to house the books—as a 
“much-needed world resource, a springboard for new African literary 
scholarship, and a dynamic centre for colloquia and conferences.” 

With Ben’s retirement from the University of Texas in December 
(Judith is a retired professor of education at UT-Austin), the couple 
was eager to set up a retirement fund, which they had neglected 
to do during their years of collecting books and educating three 
children. At the same time, they were eager to help Oberlin. In 
a creative financial move, the Lindfors chose to donate their 
book collection to a charitable remainder trust, naming Oberlin 
College as trustee. Oberlin then sold the books to the University 
of Natal, a sale with investment proceeds that will pay an income 
to the Lindfors for the rest of their lives. “Everyone wins— 
Oberlin wins, University of Natal wins, and we win,” Judith says. 

With the complicated arrangements completed last fall, Ben 
personally packed his life's collection into 341 boxes and two filing 
cabinets for shipment to Pietermartzburg. The books and journals 
had consumed every bit of wall space in their home, as well as two 
offices at UT, which were jammed full like library stacks. “Some 
people put wallpaper on their walls,” Judith laughs. “We put books!” 

“I felt no sentimentality while packing,” Ben says. “I was glad 
the treasure was going to be available someplace other than my 
home. I was eager to part with everything. It will be put to better 
use in Africa, by African scholars, than it would have been in a 
Western university.” 

Now that the books are gone, Ben’s moved to a new academic 
adventure: researching the career of Ira Aldridge, a 19th-century 
African American Shakespearean actor who made a successful 
career in England and Europe. 

And now that they can see the walls in their home, the Lindfors 
are faced with an unusual dilemma: blank space. Ben says he’s still 
thinking about what to do with it all, but Judith seems to have a plan: 
“We have a lot of African art that we've collected on our many trips 
to Africa, and we've never been able to display it properly.” @ 


Anne C. Paine is the college relations’ managing editor at Oberlin College. 
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The Mock Convention Heritage 


By Doug McInnis 70 
Photos Courtesy of Oberlin Archives 


n 1860, as the United States 


was about to go war with itself, Oberlin hosted the first mock 


political convention ever held on an American campus, 


beginning a tradition that continued almost uninterrupted 


for 108 years. The event roused the campus like an old- 


fashioned religious tent revival, as raucous delegates vied 


for votes needed to nail down the nomination. 


“This was not just a plaything for 150 kids, it captured the 
attention of the whole campus for a year,” says George Bent 52, 
former chair of Oberlin’s Board of Trustees, who was a convention 
delegate in his senior year. 

The mock conventions were held for just one political party— 
usually the Republicans, which was a reflection of the College's tilt 
toward the GOP for much of its history. They featured elaborate 
complete with floats for each state, and 


pre-convention parades 
on several occasions a live elephant led GOP processions. 
“These conventions were not going to affect anything in the real 


world—we all knew that,” says Robert Rotberg ’55, professor of 


public policy at Harvard's John F. Kennedy School of Government, 


“But we gave our heart and soul for them. 


Unlike modern day elections, most presidential nominees ol 


the 19th and 20th centuries were decided not during election pri- 
mary seasons, but at party conventions, amid feverish power-bro- 
kering by political professionals in smoke-filled back rooms. And 
while Oberlin’s mock conventions mirrored reality as closely as 
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possible, realism wasn't always met: during one Republican con- 
vention, organizers made do with a live cow in lieu of the party's 
trademark elephant. But the mock convention tradition fell out of 
fashion in the late 1960s, in part because 18-year-olds gained the 
right to vote and in part because primaries became the principle 
instrument for choosing candidates. 

“We didn’t know that mock conventions had ever taken place at 
Oberlin,” says senior Abby Deats, who along with junior Renata 
Strause headed efforts to resurrect the practice this past spring. 
Not until they began searching through College history for ways to 
involve students in Ohio's March primary did they learn of the 
election year frenzy that had once taken over the campus. 

“We knew there had been a parade. We knew there were ele- 
phants. We saw pictures of gyms packed with people,” Deats 
says. “The mock convention had been the thing you looked for- 
ward to when you came on campus. It was the big event. We 
were hoping that by doing it again this year that we could begin 


to recreate that. 
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he details of Oberlin’s first mock convention have 
been lost to history. No one can say whether 
Abraham Lincoln won the Oberlin nomination in 
1860, as he did in real life. What is known is that 
Oberlin spurned him four years later, when the stu- 
dents instead nominated Ohioan Salmon P. Chase, 


Lincoln's secretary of the treasury. 

Oberlin often got it wrong, as it did this year when students 
selected Vermont Governor Howard Dean. Other Oberlin nominees 
who failed to get their partys nod included U.S. Senator George 


Edmunds (1880 and 1884) and Owen D. Young (1932), a lawyer 


and statesman. 

But then, getting it right wasn't the point. The convention was 
meant to be educational, entertaining, and fun. It was also an 
enormous amount of work. In conjunction with the 1968 conven- 
tion, for instance, organizers brought in 50 speakers throughout 
the course of the year to address the Vietnam War and other issues 
of the day, says convention chair Bill McClintock ’68. 

In its heyday, the Oberlin convention was recognized as a 
national event, often drawing major media attention. No one could 
predict the winners—or other events that would unfold. In 1956, 
for instance, New Jersey Governor Robert Meyner delivered the 
keynote speech, and while there met Helen Stevenson, the daugh- 
ter of Oberlin’s president. They later married. 

But perhaps the best way to appreciate Oberlin’s mock conven- 
tions is to relive them. Here are but two notable examples: 


Convention Timeline 


1860 Oberlin holds the first mock political 
convention ever held on an American cam- 
pus. And the nominee was...well, no one 


seems to know. In hindsight, some have The 
speculated that Abraham Lincoln got the 
nod. But Lincoln, who won two elections 
and ended slavery, wasn’t well regarded at 
Oberlin in 1860; Oberlin’s fervent aboli- 
tionists viewed him as too soft on the slay- 


1908 Kansas delegation 


I9IG_ Women students, who had been 
blocked from mock conventions from the 
beginning, held their own convention. 


1936: As Oberlin Goes, So Goes the Nation 

As the election year approached, the world was marching toward 
war. At home, the Great Depression was in its seventh year, while 
abroad, Hitler's troops had just swept into the Rhineland. The mil- 
itary was gaining influence and power in Japan, and Mussolini 
Italy was preparing to annex Ethiopia. 

The four Oberlin classes that hosted the 1936 mock convention 
included eight men who would die in World War II. The conven- 
tion and the days leading up to it offered a respite from the crum- 
bling world, and its organizers managed to focus on a most press- 
ing task—finding a live elephant to lead the Republican parade 


through Oberlin. 
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1932 The College 
broke with tradi- 
tion and held its 
first 
mock convention. 


Democratic 


But the students 
bypassed Franklin 
Roosevelt, the real- 
world nominee, in 
favor of Owen 
Young, chief of 


ery issue. 


1912 Faculty blocked the mock conven- 
tion when they couldn't agree with stu- 
dents over the ground rules. Student pro- 
testers responded by holding a mock burial 


for the « onvention and fac ulty. 
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They promoted women’s suffrage and new 
laws to protect women and children in the 
workforce. Four years later, women took 
part in the official mock convention. 


1924 The convention platform took the 
then radical step of recommending diplo- 
matic recognition of the Soviet Union. 


4 a 


General Electric. 


1940 The convention was marked by a 
fourth ballot effort to nominate comedian 
W.C. Fields. It was unsuccess- 

ful. For the first time, a 
live elephant led the 
convention parade, 


For a while. 


Cleveland had agreed to rent them an elephant for $110—an 
enormous sum, given that a year’s tuition at Oberlin was $250. The 
trusting student organizers prepaid. But as the big day approached, 
the circus folded; two stunned convention organizers learned the 


news in the morning paper. With contract in hand, they skipped 


circus official at a local hotel. “ 
“They owe me $275.” 


The students were undeterred. Since they couldn't get by with 


another cow—nor land a live pachyderm—they settled for an 


enormous paper 


ridden by Cleveland mayor Harold Burton, 
convention chair. 


1944 Students nominated 
Wendell Wilkie, 
Maynard C. Kreuger as his running mate. 
The platform called for the end of segrega- 
tion in the Armed Services. 


{epublican 


yet picked socialist 


1952 Students borrowed 26 tractors to 
pull floats through 
the convention parade 
U.S. Senator 

Morse (R- 


rode the ele- 


route. 
Wayne 
Oregon) 
phant leading the con- 
vention parade, but 


only after popping a 


seasick pill. 


they ‘d had the problem licked. 


raced into Cleveland, where they cornered a former 
Dont ask me,” 


maché elephant rented f 


A circus in 


the man grumbled. 


for $60 from the 


1960 The third Democratic mock conven- 
John F. 


tion picked winner, Kennedy. 


The town of Oberlin, which remained a 
as 


Republican bastion, gave Kennedy just 3° 
percent of the vote in November. 


1968 Hundreds of students joined the real 


world presidential primary campaigns of 


Democrats Eugene McCarthy and Robert 


Kennedy. 


1971 


olds the right to vote, 


The 26th amendment gave 18-year- 
sealing the end of 
mock conventions at Oberlin for more than 


three decades. 


2004 Students hold the first mock conven- 
tion since 1968. Governor Howard Dean 


(D-Vermont) got the nomination. 


Cleveland Artificial Flower Company. On parade day, the replica 
elephant was pulled grandly through the streets of Oberlin—a 
female freshman riding on top—as 5,000 spectators looked on. 

The convention took place inside a tent packed with 3,000 del- 
egates and onlookers. The delegates included a young Jesse Philips 
37, who went on to build a Fortune 500 company from scratch 
and become the principle donor for Philips Gymnasium. For the 
first time, parts of the proceedings were carried coast-to-coast via 
radio, and the event drew national media attention, including two 
pieces in the New York Times. 

Eleven nationally known politicians were placed in nomination 
that year. Convention organizers sent telegrams to the nominees, 
but some cabled back that they didn’t want the job. A spokesman 
for ousted President Herbert Hoover telegrammed politely that 
Hoover did not wish to run. Former New Hampshire Governor 
John G. Winant was more pointed. “I’m trying very hard to keep 
entirely out of partisan politics—hope you have lots of fun.” The 


convention organizers ignored their desires, and the names ol 


Hoover and Winant went to the floor. 

Two particularly divisive issues of the day were proposed for the 
platform. One plank called for the return of prohibition. It was 
hooted down by voice vote. The plank to endorse the distribution 
of birth control information—then barred by law—also failed. But 
supporters pressed for another vote the second day. This time the 
measure passed. 

Choosing a nominee proved more difficult. After six votes, the 
convention was deadlocked between four candidates. Then some- 
one coined a slogan for the former New Hampshire governor that 
cleverly reflected the stalemate. The slogan read, “Eventually: 
Winant Now.” The phrase caught on, and the man who had 
declined the nomination got it anyway—on the seventh ballot— 


helped along by a frenzy of behind-the-scenes vote trading. 

Informed of his victory, Winant graciously accepted Oberlin’s 
nomination, but added that he still didn’t want to be the 
Republican's real nominee. Alf Landon, the actual Republican 
standard bearer in the real fall election, finished third at Oberlin. 

Later that year, the College took a straw vote for the actual can- 
didates—Landon and incumbent Franklin D. Roosevelt. Students 
and faculty alike went for Landon. In the general election, howev- 
er, the wildly popular FDR buried Landon, who garnered just eight 
electoral votes. 

Oberlin’s faulty political radar earned a gentle tweak from the 
yearbook editors, who noted the students had adopted the slogan: 
“As Oberlin Goes, So Goes the Nation.” 

“First, we nominate the wrong Man, one W ho does not even 
care to run,” the editors observed. “And in the straw vote, we pick 
a man who got the worst licking of any presidential candidate. 
Oberlin was Republican in a year when the country went more 


Democratic than ever before.” 


1968: A Year of Upheaval 


In 1968, Oberlin’s mock convention again went to the 
Republicans, who were seeking to recapture the White House 
from incumbent President Lyndon Johnson, who seemed a shoe- 
in for the Democratic nomination. 

But the political world had turned topsy-turvy. The growing cri- 
sis in Vietnam prompted two U.S. Senators, Minnesota's Eugene 
McCarthy and New York's Robert Kennedy, to challenge Johnson 
for the Democratic nomination. On March 31, Johnson declared 
his intent not to re-run. By the time the 1968 mock convention 
arrived, America was divided over Vietnam and civil rights, and 
neither political party knew who its nominee would be. 


Congressman Gerald Ford of Michigan chaired the 1968 convention. 
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With national chaos as a backdrop, Oberlin prepared for a two-day 
Republican showdown. But this presented a problem. By 1968, 
Republicans were a rare breed at the College; Newsweek magazine 
had canvassed American campuses and unearthed just 30 at Oberlin. 

Despite some students’ outright disdain for the GOP. mock 
convention organizers knew the event would fizzle if their class- 
mates didn't throw themselves into it. Robert Krulwich ’69. head- 
ing Ronald Reagan's mock convention team, had to cajole a friend 


to string along. “I said, ‘come on 


let's support Reagan. If we don't, 
it wont be real.” 

His reasoning worked. Soon students were scheming late into 
the night. A team backing New York Governor Nelson Rockefeller 
held 4 a.m. strategy sessions at a highway truck stop, where the 
chief attractions included strong coffee and six eggs for a dollar, 
recalls Richard Zitrin '68, a leader in the Rockefeller camp. 

The convention opened May 4 with Republican House 
Minority Leader Gerald Ford, a Michigan conservative who was 
unpopular with some students, flying in to chair the proceedings. 
Oberlin police whisked him past protesters and into Jones Field 
House where the convention was held. No one had a clue that 
Ford was just six years from assuming the presidency. 

Before long, the mock proceeding took on the combative 
atmosphere of the real thing. “We had a field house full of 1,300 
delegates who were yelling and screaming and arguing,” recalls 
head organizer Bill McClintock ’68. 

The Rockefeller forces had begun to line up votes before the 
balloting began. One target was a large swing delegation headed by 
a freshman. By then, the Rockefeller team had gone high tech, 
acquiring walkie-talkies for two-way communication on the con- 
vention floor. 

Zitrin approached the freshman and offered him a walkie-talkie 
and the designation Rocky Two. Zitrin himself was Rocky One. 
When the convention began, Zitrin began to get messages from 
the freshman that began “Rocky Two to Rocky One, OVER.” 

“He was so thrilled that he delivered his whole delegation to 
Rockefeller,” Zitrin recalls. Still, Nixon took the first two ballots, 
though he fell short of the votes needed for the nomination. 
Rockefeller was still in the race, but he needed more votes. His 
team landed them with a very big horse trade. 

“We cut a deal to make Reagan the vice presidential candidate 
in return for his support,” Zitrin says. “It was pretty much a bald- 
faced political deal. It had to do with expediency and thus repli- 
cated real life.” On the third vote, Rockefeller went over the top 
with 715 delegates. 

In the actual Republican convention, Nixon breezed to his 
party's nomination and picked Spiro Agnew, the nearly unknown 
Maryland governor, as his running mate. But the real fireworks 
that year would take place at the Democratic Convention in 
Chicago, amidst bloody confrontations between police and anti- 
war demonstrators. “Little did we know the previous fall that the 
Democrats would have the exciting convention, and the 


{epublicans would be boring,” says Zitrin. @ 


Doug McInnis is a freelance writer in Casper, Wyoming, and a frequent 
OAM contributor, Additional reporting by Alex Parker O4. For more on 


this topic, visit www.oberlin.edu/oam. 
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Mock Convention 2004 


By Alex Parker 04 


Oberlin’s tradition of mock con- 
ventions died out in the 1960s, 
when a new generation of Oberlin 
students became too embroiled in 
the real world of politics to have time for a simulated one. The 
practice came to a halt after 1968, when the convention nomi- 
nated Nelson Rockefeller and Ronald Reagan and was deemed 
“irrelevant” by the Oberlin Review. 

Thirty-six years later, the Oberlin College Democrats uncov- 
ered the largely forgotten tradition. “None of us realized how 
big of a deal it used to be,” says co-organizer Abby Deats. “We 
had no idea what we were living up to. Obviously, we couldn't, 
because times are different now.” 

The 2004 Oberlin Mock Convention—a more scaled-back 
version of its predecessors—was equal parts serious discussion 
and tongue-in-cheek fun, as participants tried to capture the 
carnival atmosphere of conventions past. Informational leaflets, 
policy debates, and occasional spirited arguments were inter- 
mixed with the button-making machines, canny candidate 
impersonations, and “Candidate Boxing.” 

“Kerry and Dean dukin’ it out!” yelled announcer Robin 
Walker '04, as boxers representing the two presidential cam- 
paigns took swings at each other with giant foam gloves in an 
inflatable ring. “Bring it on, blogman!” 

The candidates were represented by various Oberlin figures, 
many of whom relished their chance to play politics. Sociology 
Professor James L. Walsh, a public prosecutor and husband of 
an Ohio state legislator, staked out the event early to press the 
flesh and proclaim to passersby, “Hi, I’m Wesley Clark, and I'd 
appreciate your vote.” 

Playing Howard Dean, Politics Professor Chris Howell work- 
ed in a paraphrase of the governor's famous “Scream” speech 
into an answer. Professor Harlan Wilson also made sure to 
deliver such Senator John Edwards sound bites as “We're gonna 
outsource the government!” with Edwards’ distinct Carolina 
drawl. Oberlin President Nancy Dye, playing Dennis Kucinich, 
imitated the Ohio representative's “No Strings!” proclamation, 
which he himself had made at Oberlin a few weeks earlier. 

In a chain of events reminiscent of the vote-wrangling of 
past conventions, Howard Dean won the nomination by a sin- 
gle state, beating John Kerry (aka History Professor Steven 
Volk) 26-25, after three roll call votes. Of course, by this time 
the real Howard Dean had already dropped out of the race, and 
John Kerry was largely considered to be the inevitable nominee. 
Regardless, the passion for Dean had not abated. 

Though the event's organizers will likely be gone when the 
next election rolls around, they are optimistic that Oberlin’s tra- 


dition of mock conventions will be revived. 

“We had a really great turnout, considering the fact that it 
wasn't built up all semester,” says Deats. “People were saying at 
the convention that they hoped it would happen again.” 


Natural Abilities 
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Students with disabilities take charge of their education 


by Yvonne Gay Fowler 


ervous tension hangs in the air as Jane Boomer, Oberlin’s 

services coordinator for students with disabilities, steps to 

the front of the room to deliver her welcoming speech. 
Sensing discomfort from the audience, she assures the new Obies 
that they are in charge of their educational direction. “My role is 
to work with you; that means your're the boss,” she stresses. 

It is anew concept for many in the room, including a few par- 
ents who smile in pained agreement; up until now, their chil- 
dren's educations have demanded much of their own time and 
effort. “Since you are legal adults, I will get your permission 
before talking with your families about anything,” Boomer tells 
the students, and soon a comfortable exchange is under way. As 
in years past, the orientation session for students with disabilities 
will prove to be better preparation than any handbook. 

“My first year here was difficult. I couldn’t figure out what to 
say yes or no to,” a fifth-year student says to the group. Several of 
her peers, who are also preparing to speak, chuckle and nod in 
agreement. It seems as though the art of staying on task has been 
a challenge for them as well. “You have to judge what you have time 
for. And yes, you'll need a watch; get one with an alarm,” she advises. 

“In a lot of ways, you have to learn how to communicate,” 
warns another student. “A lot of people here don’t know what it’s 
like to have a non-visible disability or what they need to do to 
help you succeed. ‘Talk to your teachers about your problems. 
Faculty members don't like it when you wait until three minutes 
before a test to tell them you have a learning disorder.” 

“Since | have ADD [Attention Deficit Disorder], what's im- 
portant for me is balance,” adds another classmate. “Delete video 
games from your computer and tell friends not to stop by when 
youre studying. Things like that are easy distractions.” 

The group, a blend of incoming and current students, repre- 
sents a small fraction of disabled students registered at Oberlin. 
According to Boomer, 281 students with a documentation of dis- 
ability visited her office this past year, most of whom were from 
the Conservatory. Many had learning impairments; others had 


physical challenges. And although the rise echoes a trend wit- 


nessed by many colleges, it is particularly significant for Oberlin, 
whose Office of Students for Services with Disabilities (SSD) 
reported just 60 disabled students 10 years ago. 

“It was hard, but I think it is for a lot of people,” recalls Karen 
Luxton Gourgey '69 of her Oberlin experience. As director of the 
Computer Center for Visually Impaired People at Baruch College 
in New York, she helped develop a talking kiosk at the Long 
Island Rail Road desk at Penn Station, as well as raised-text subway 
maps for the Metropolitan Transportation Authority and Braille 
programs for Lincoln Center. Recently, she helped write A 
Practical Guide to Accommodating People with Visual Impairments 
in the Workplace, a 106-page handbook for employers. “I remem- 
ber a lot of lonely times, but I was lucky,” she adds. “I got in with 
the Oberlin Choir. Everyone was a unit there.” 

Although the College offered no official orientation for dis- 
abled students in the 1960s, Gourgey was put in touch with an 
alumna mentor early on. For the most part, however, she was on 
her own in hiring readers and tracking down books on tape and in 
Braille, many of which arriv- 
ed late for courses taught by 
teachers who were “less than 
understanding.” 

Although Oberlin today is 
far from utopia for such stu- 
dents, vast improvements have 
been made, says Boomer. The 
College began providing serv- 
ices and accommodations in 
the early 1970s, years before 
the 1977 implementation of 
Section 504 of the Rehabili- 
tation Act of 1973 and the 
Americans with Disabilities 
Act of 1990, which guarantees 
equal access to education to 


students with disabilities. 
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Since 1980, Oberlin has spent $1.7 million to improve the 
accessibility of buildings, sidewalks, and. upon request, dorm 
rooms, says Boomer. Detailed suggestions on how professors can 
be more academically accommodating are offered online, and the 
SSD office assists with tutors, note takers, specially formatted 
textbooks, tactile campus maps, and a software text reader called 
the Kurzweil 3000. 

Nondisabled students are encouraged to work with disabled 
students as note takers, readers, and assistants in lab settings and 
day-to-day tasks during a call for assistance each semester. 
Sophomore Colin Beske was one of 105 students who signed up 
this past year. “My notes this spring were probably the best I have 
ever taken,’ says Beske, who took notes for a classmate in his 
religion course. “I was also more aware of my attendance in class.” 

“Many students with disabilities come to Oberlin with a real 
passion, says Boomer. “They are fascinating people and excep- 
tional students. Their main worry is that they will be seen as ‘dif- 
ferent, but with the exception of their impairment, they aren't. 
They have the same abilities as everyone else—some come to 
Oberlin having already achieved incredible accomplishments. 
And after Oberlin, most go on to do incredible things. Disabili- 
ties don't necessarily mean restrictions on a person's life.” 


GREAT PERFORMANCES 


¢¢ I don't know what ‘disabled’ is. | don't like that word, and | 
don't feel it,” says junior Jermaine Gardner while winding 
his way through the confusing corridors of Bibbins Hall. It 
is barely noon, and already many of the Conservatory’s practice 
rooms are occupied. “Wait, you'll see what I mean.” 

After turning several doorknobs, Gardner finally discovers an 
unlocked room, walks in, places his book bag on a stool, and takes 
his place in front of an old piano. Soon, the rich noodlings of jazz 
and classical tunes fill the space, and it becomes clear what the 
20-year-old meant. “I never believed in just playing by note, it 
doesn't register,” he says, continuing to stroke the keys. “I think 
reading music off the page slows down your creative flow. Youre 
hindered by form. Your eye is always going to outrun your pen.” 

Born blind and with such severe facial disfigurement that doc- 
tors questioned if he would live through his first night, Gardner not 
only survived, but began playing the piano at eight months old. 

“Jermaine began to play and play and play, with an intensity 
not common in an eight-and-a-half-month-old baby,” wrote Jacqui 
Kess-Gardner, Jermaine’s mother and author of The Incredible 
Journey: The Jermaine Gardner Story. An inspirational compila- 
tion of journal entries, the book focuses on “playing the hand 


your dealt, and learning to use resources well. 


By age 5, Gardner’s talents had prompted a great deal of 


media attention, including features in People, the Globe, and Jet 
Viagazine. Appearances on ABC’s World News, Good Morning 
America, 48 Hours, and Live with Regis and Kathy Lee soon fol- 
lowed, as did a private concert for First Lady Nancy Reagan. 
Gardner eventually attended the Baltimore School for the Arts 
and a summer program at the Music and Art Institute in 
Connecticut, all the while nurturing his natural abilities through 


formal training bac lk home in Raltimore. It Was the Conserva- 
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torys summer Baroque Performance Institute that led 
Oberlin in 2000. 
“When we were on campus for the camp, | noticed that 


Braille was nowhere to be found,” Kess-Gardner says. “But after 
[ spoke with several people, services were provided. Oberlin went 
above and beyond the call of duty. Although we were impressed 
with the Peabody Institute, Oberlin was more concerned with 
what they could do for Jermaine.” 

Jermaine enrolled as a performance major, and his family 
began the agonizing process of allowing him to enter a new phase 
of life, away from their watchful eyes. “Now he calls home only 
when he can't find something,” his mother says. 

“T can't lie. I do feel like there's this wall around me because of 
my blindness and my ability to play well,’ Gardner says candidly. 
“It’s hard to find a community to fit into here. And then there are 
the stereotypes that follow a blind person—people see my blind- 
ness before they see anything else. But that’s their problem. 
Oberlin has allowed me to do everything I already knew | could do.” 


HIGH-TECH TOOLS 
ourth-year student Diana Fleisher packed up her belong- 
ings last year and moved to San Francisco to research 
women with HIV and support groups and health care for 
the deaf. Although she is not hearing impaired, her interests in 
the deaf community run deep. 

“There are a lot of assumptions about the deaf community,” she 
says. “People can suffer from many impairments, but it’s a dif- 
ferent story if you can't hear. The world is made for the hearing.” 

It’s an interesting observation, considering how Fleisher’s own 
world changed dramatically during her second week at Oberlin. 
She injured her thumb and hand during a Frisbee game and, 
shortly thereafter, began experiencing muscle spasms in her legs. 
It took years of testing before a biopsy revealed a genetic weak- 
ness in her connective tissue. 

“Basically, | break. Hit me too hard, or not so hard sometimes. 
and I’m out of commission. My friends call me ‘Ms. Glass,” she says 


with a laugh. “The reason why I break is not known. It used to be frus 
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trating, but when you deal with this every day it becomes adaptive.” 


Because of her condition, this upbeat biology student has to 
undergo hip surgery and treatments on her spine. She continues 
to wear supports on her right hand and arm for injuries caused 
nearly four years ago. This fall she will take a semester-long med- 
ical leave, delaying her graduation. 

“Oberlin is an amazing place, and it’s one of the reasons why 
I'm okay with postponing my graduation date,” she says. 
“Everything takes so much more planning when you have a dis- 
ability—an education included—but Oberlin’s size, understand- 
ing professors, and SSD office help cut down the bureaucracy.” 

At the onset of her medical problems, Fleisher says, she pan- 
icked when she learned she could no longer write. The Kurzweil 


3000 program presented new learning opportunities. Instead of 


relying on a notebook and pen, Fleisher takes her laptop every- 
where. Rather than turning pages, the system allows her to have 
a textbook read to her with a touch of a button; a separate option 
slows down or speeds up the reader's pace. Most of her papers and 
essays are written with the help of a voice recognition feature. 

“If I can ever get these medical problems under control, | 
could see myself in medical school,” she says. “But I'll be equal- 
ly happy with a master’s degree in public health so I can design 
health care systems. When you acquire a disability, you fit into a 


different category, and you develop a need to shake things up.” 


BEATING THE STEREOTYPE 


veryone who told Dan Rubin that “people like him” would 

never be accepted into college couldn't have foreseen a 

young man diagnosed with learning disabilities excelling 
in an undergraduate neuroscience program. 

“Its amazing how an incredible intellect can be masked by 
disability,” says Rubin, who plans to pursue degrees in ethics and 
medicine. “When most people learn that someone has a disability. 
their immediate reaction is, ‘they're slow, they're not normal, or 
they're not like me and don’t deserve to do what I do.’ It’s hard, 
because even if you have the law behind you, you oftentimes don't 


have public opinion behind you. However, the best way to overcome 


all of that is to prove them wrong, and that’s been my motivation.” 

Determined to take control of his future, Rubin says he took 
advantage of every service offered that was applicable to his dis- 
abilities. He is not ashamed to inform teachers about his learning 
impairments—which include ADD and dysgraphia, a condition that 
makes it difficult for him to write legibly. Because he is easily dis- 
tracted, Rubin also goes to great lengths to find quiet study spaces, 
and he requested a single residence hall room near a library. 

Eager to share his experiences and successes, Rubin is a men- 
tor to students facing similar challenges, and he has worked 
alongside Boomer during the College's annual Orientation for 
Students with Disabilities. 

“If you're going to succeed, you have to have an extensive sup- 
port system and you must be resourceful. You have to learn how 
to adapt and be extremely creative in finding ways to do what you 
need to do,” Rubin told students last fall. “I would have never 
gotten this far in life if I didn’t have an extremely supportive fam- 
ily and find mentors along the way who were willing to give of 
themselves.” 
such as dedi- 


What Oberlin lacks in educational resources 
cated testing spaces and adaptive-technology facilities used by 
other institutions—it makes up for in its good will and willing- 
ness to be flexible, Rubin says. “Faculty members here genuine- 
ly want you to succeed, whether it’s an accommodation or the 
giving of time to make sure that students really understand the 
material. Be it offering an exam in an alternate environment or 
adapting their format, virtually all of my instructors have gone 
out of their way to accommodate my needs. 

“Being a successful disabled student takes far more maturity 
and discipline than being an unencumbered student, and 
because of that, many disabled students excel,” he adds. “I’m 
very interested in the ethics of science and health care because 
| have experienced firsthand what it’s like to be discriminated 
against. It's opened my eyes to social issues that I might other- 
wise have been blind to.” @ 


For more information on services for students with disabilities, 
visit www.oberlin.edu/learning. 
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Walking to Martha’s Vineyard 
2004 PULITZER PRIZE WINNER 


By FRANZ WRIGHT ’77 
Knopf, 2003 
Reviewed by Davip WALKER 72 


MARTHA’ 


EVEN BEFORE GRADUATING FROM OBERLIN, Franz 
Wright began publishing his spare, luminous, 
haunted lyrics in Field and other literary jour- 
nals. Numerous chapbooks and collections from 
university presses followed, earning him prizes 
and devoted fans over the next 20 years. But not 
until the late "90s, when the Oberlin College 
Press published Ill Lit: Selected & New Poems and the New Yorker began featuring 
Wright's poems on a regular basis, did his work become known to a mainstream audi- 
ence. This spring his latest book, Walking to Martha's Vineyard, won the Pulitzer 
Prize, thus assuring Wright's reputation as one of the leading poets of his generation. 

All this, of course, is immensely good news. At the same time, I can’t help but 
feel slightly perturbed at some aspects of the attendant publicity, given what they 
suggest about our culture's prevailing attitudes about art. Every feature article and 
interview I’ve seen about Wright focuses on two elements: his relationship with his 
father (the late poet James Wright, who won the Pulitzer in 1972), and his decades- 
long struggle with addiction and mental illness. The former concern is newsworthy, 
of course: the father-and-son Pulitzers do signal a remarkable relationship, and a 
number of the poems in this volume explore its obsessive, knotty dynamic. While | 
believe that Wright fully deserves to step out of his father’s shadow, I understand that 
the familial reference is probably inescapable. 

The press’ emphasis on the autobiographical element, though, is unfortunate, 
since it too easily perpetuates the Romantic mythology of the self-regarding artist. 
It’s a tricky business, since the poems do embody a narrative of often ruthless self- 
examination: when the poet says, “If they'd stabbed me to death on the day | was 
born, it would have been an act of mercy,” he at least partly means it. Often the voice 
is so intimate that the reader feels voyeuristic, plunged to the depths of interiority. 
3ut to read these poems as literal translations of Wright's own experience is to miss 
the point. Rather, they depend on a precise, acutely disciplined self-construction, a 
persona that draws on the poet’s experience, but is not confined by it. 

Paradoxically, | would say that the central subject of Martha's Vineyard is the urge 
to escape the limitations of the self. In Wright's earlier work, that urge was expressed 
through an attraction to the oblivion of alcohol or drugs or even of death; now, hav- 


ing pulled back from the edge, he finds transcendence through imagination or love or 


spirituality. The self becomes iconic, “the mortal mind thinking / deathless things, / 


singing.” The mode here is hermetic, mystical, often deadpan funny, with the clarity 
ta fe iy : 

of Zen koans. This extraordinary volume traces the emergence from purgatory into 
someplace that feels genuinely like grace: “Set the mind / before the mirror of eter- 


nity / and everything will work.” 


David Walker 72 is a professor of English at Oberlin. 
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Please send a review copy of your recently published book to “Bookshelf,” Oberlin Alumni Ma gazine, 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074. Your book will be 
presented to the Oberlin College Library as a gift from you. Please note that due to the large volume of submissions, we are not able to include every book. 


The Forestport Breaks: 
A Nineteenth-Century Conspiracy Along 
the Black River Canal 
By MICHAEL DOYLE '78 
Syracuse University Press, 2004 


This is the untold story of a struggling, rural New 
York town whose residents plotted to destroy 
Erie Canal levees in an attempt to buoy the 
town back into economic success. The ensu- 
ing investigation, prompted by Gov. Theodore 
Roosevelt, led to the imprisonment of 13 men 
in what was considered among the biggest 
conspiracies in the state. While researching the 
book, Doyle, a reporter with the Washington 
bureau of McClatchy newspapers, was follow- 


ing the role of his own ancestors in the scandal. 
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Searching for Anne Frank: 
Letters from Amsterdam to lowa 


By SUSAN GOLDMAN RUBIN ’59 
Harry N. Abrams, 2003 


Two young lowa farm girls were brief pen pals 
with Anne Frank in 1939, leading to this true 
account of lives torn apart by war. Using first- 
hand reports, photographs, and intriguing 
new information, Rubin contrasts Anne’s hor- 
rific wartime experience in Europe with the 
war years in lowa, where children were safe, 
busy, and unaware of genocide. Rubin is the 


author of several books for young adults. 


When States Fail: Causes and Consequences 


, ) > ) a > ae 
EDITED BY ROBERT ROTBERG 55 


Princeton University Press, 2004 


Since 1990, 10 million people have been killed 
in the civil wars of failed states, and millions 


more deprived of basic rights. Here, 14 


rd 
— 


Bookshelf continued 


essays examine why states decay and what, if 


anything, can be done to prevent it. Rotberg, 


director of the Program on Intrastate Conflict | 
at the Kennedy School of Government, is 
president of the World Peace Foundation. 


Ready-Made Democracy: 

A History of Men’s Dress in the 
American Republic, 1760-1860 
By MICHAEL ZAKIM ‘81 
University of Chicago Press, 2003 


Homespun cloth, once seen as a reflection of | 
American values, began to disappear in the | 


early 19th century, when more modern meth- 
ods of commercial industry took hold. Zakim 
uses the history of men’s dress—in particular, 
the evolution of the “ready-made” business 


talism and democracy in American culture. | 


suit—to demonstrate the emergence of capi- 


Zakim teaches history at ‘Tel Aviv University. 


The Oriole’s Song: 
An American Girlhood in Wartime China 


By BJ ELDER '55 
EastBridge Books, 2004 


Born in Hunan and raised in China during WWII, | 
Elder's childhood included Chinese friends, 
hiding from Japanese bombs, and struggling 
[gels 


father, a Yale-in-China representative, was 


with multiple languages. In her 


denounced as an imperial spy; 23 years later, | 


Elder was among the first Americans to enter 
China after it reopened to the West. Her 
evocative memoir has been described as a 
“love story of family, intertwined cultures, 


and life itself during and after the turmoil of 


war.” Elder lives in Philadelphia with her hus- 
band, David Elder "54. 


WibOtrtt a Waioel 


Becoming Black: 
Creating Identity in the African Diaspora 


By MicHELLe M. WRIGHT ‘90 
Duke University Press, 2004 


Also Noted: 


American Vanguard: The 
United Auto Workers during 
the Reuther Years, 1935-1970 
John Barnard °55 

Wayne State Univ. Press, 2004 


She Took Off Her Wings 
and Shoes 

Suzette Marie Bishop '84 
Utah State Univ. Press, 2003 


Santeria Enthroned: Art, 
Ritual, and Innovation 

in an Afro-Cuban Religion 
David H. Brown ’79 

Univ. of Chicago Press, 2003 


The Origins of the Final 
Solution 

Christopher Browning '67 
Univ. of Nebraska Press, 2004 
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Who Invented the Computer?: 
The Legal Battle that Changed 
Computing History 

Alice Rowe Burks ’42 
Prometheus Books, 2003 


A History of Russia: Peoples, 
Legends, Events, Forces 
David Goldfrank ’64 et al 
Houghton Mifflin, 2004 


A Toss of the Dice: Child 
Development from a 
Pediatrician’s Perspective 
Natasha Hays ’77 
IstBooks Library, 2003 


The Complete Guide to 
Starting a Record Company 
Keith Holzman '57 
Solutions Unlimited, 2003 


Sea of Time 
Will Hubbell 69 
Ace Books, 2004 


Forest Communities, 
Community Forests 

Editors: Jonathan Kusel ’78 
and Elisa Adler 

iowman & Littlefield, 2003 


Soft Hay Will Catch You: 
Poems by Young People 
Compiled by Sandford 
Lyne ‘68 

Simon & Schuster, 2004 


The True and Outstanding 
Adventures of the Hunt 
Sisters 

Elisabeth Robinson ’83 
Little and Brown, 2004 


Exploitation: What It Is 
and Why It’s Wrong 

Ruth J. Sample ’86 
Rowman & Littlefield, 2003 


Grass Angel 
Julie Schumacher '8 1 
Delacorte Press, 2004 


Public Workers: Government 
Employee Unions, the Law, 
and the State, 1900-1962 
Joseph E. Slater ’83 

Cornell Univ. Press, 2004 


Sherlock Holmes and the 
Hapsburg Tiara 

Alan Vanneman ‘67 
Carroll & Graf, 2004 


Girl talk at its greatest, 


' accounts of romantic relationships include a 


Wright, an associate professor at \Mlacalaster 
| College, compares the similarities and differ- 
~ ences of how Black writers and thinkers around 
_ the world have responded to the ways in which 
_ European and American writers shaped mod- 
_ ern ideas of Black identity. Wright teaches 

African diasporic literature and theory. 


You Know He's a Keeper... 
You Know He's a Loser... 


By NorINE DworkIN 88 & LINDA SMALL 
Perigee, 2004 


these 200 firsthand 


“sentimental lug” who laminated ticket stubs 
from his first date to the “Amtrak Gigolo” who 
had girlfriends in every city. Funny, heart- 
warming, and horrifying, these men serve as 
warnings—or as good examples—tor any 
woman who loves a good laugh. Dworkin, 
who lives in Las Vegas, is a writer and editor 


for several newsstand magazines. 
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Carolyn Cleverdon Church can now be 


reached at 10375 Tombstone Dr., Canadian 
Lakes, MI 49346. 


Elizabeth Gibson Hunter's firsthand account 
of the founding of the United Nations was pub- 
lished in a Hanover, N.H., newspaper in 
January. Elizabeth worked for Secretary of State 
Edward Stettinius during World War II and 
accompanied him to the 1945 conference of 50 
nations in San Francisco that forged the United 
Nations. The signing of the U.N. charter was 
“the happiest day of my life,” says Elizabeth, who 
plans to donate her diaries and appointment 
books to Harvard's Schlesinger Library on the 


History of Women in America. 


Ruth Rammacher Newcomer wrote a chil- 


songs, and 


dren’s book of original music, gs, 


now in 


poems—Silly Songs for Little People 
the process of being published. Ruth, a graduate 


of the Conservatory, lives in Richmond, Va. 


Kathryn Zinzow Schnaidt writes: “Being 
married almost 59 years and at ages 90 and 86, 
Don and | have a good life and feel fortunate. 


Wishing you well!” 


Alice Rowe Burks’ book, Who Invented the 
Computer? The Legal Battle that Changed 
Computing History, was published in July 2003 
by Prometheus Books. “This is a popular presen- 
tation of the famous trial that invalidated the 


ENIAC [Electronic Numerical Integrator and 
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Computer] patent because of derivation from 
the earlier electronic computer invented by John 
Atanasoff of lowa State University,” she writes. “I 
am on the side of the judge, in what has become 
a very contentious debate.” Alice lives in Ann 


Arbor, Mich. E: awburks@umich.edu. 


Betty Smith Abbot, who graduated officially 
with the Class of 1945 after taking a semester to 


travel with a symphony orchestra, studied cello 
in the Conservatory. Her husband, Dick, who 
taught in the health science department at 
Western Illinois University, died earlier this year. 
Betty lives in Macomb, IIl., and has five chil- 
dren. She writes: “I am still playing a little cello 
for my own amusement and enjoyment, and I’m 


doing a little teaching.” 


oo hCtC 


| David Bowerman, coroner of the El Paso 


County Coroner’s Office in Colorado, made 
headlines in March when he stopped perform- 
ing autopsies for a few days while battling with 
county commissioners over budget cuts to his 
office. The officials eventually reached a com- 
promise. ¢ Harvey Turner reports that the per- 
forming arts center for which he has been rais- 
ing funds over the past three years “is a GO. 
Trying to raise funds after 9/11 was no fun, and 
| wondered if we would succeed in my lifetime.” 
The project includes rebuilding a school audito- 
rium into a state-of-the-art facility scheduled to 


open in September. Harvey lives in Janesville, Wis. 


Rev. David Gallu 


Padmasani Jotimuttu Gallup "57, in the choir 


sang with his wife, Rev. 


of Sojourners United Church of Christ in a 
musical worship service celebrating the life and 
WASH 


music of the late Moses Hogan The 


Charlottesville, Va., choir sang 10 of Hogan's 
compositions and led the congregation in related 
songs, while spoken commentary explored the 
background, history, and significance of African 
American spirituals. e Norman Gary Lane 
writes that his geology studies at Oberlin led to 
a 40-year career in teaching and research in 
paleontology, first at UCLA and later at Indiana 
University, where he retired with emeritus sta- 
tus. He relayed memories of a four-day Oberlin 
field trip led by paleontology instructor Harold 
Brooks, in which they collected “so many fossils 
that we may have broken a couple of springs on 
his old Studebaker car.” Gary credits Harold for 
for turning out “three paleontologists with 
PhDs—AI Fagerstrom, Bert Driscoll, and 


myself.” E: lane@indiana.edu. 


Edward Tarr, a jazz and classical trumpeter, 
lives in Bad Séckinged, Germany, where he is the 
curator of the Trumpet Museum. Edward, whose 
interests in Germany and jazz began while play- 
ing in Oberlin jazz combos that toured Europe, 
recently introduced exhibits in the museum 
which, for the first time, involved jazz musicians 
and their instruments rather than focusing purely 


on classical themes. 


_ Joel Finler continues to write and lecture on 


the cinema, where he has a special interest in the 
history of American and Jewish film. His wife, 
Barbara Garvin, lectures in the Italian depart- 
ment at the University College of London. An 


expanded third edition of Joel’s 1989 book, 
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Charles Ruggles has created organs for houses of 
worship in Drownsburg, Ind. (above); Millstone, 
NJ. (below); and Grosse Isle, Mich. (bottom left). 


he Cleveland-area home in which Charles Ruggles 71 grew up 
was filled with the rich sounds of pipe organ music; on many 
nights, the family would be lulled to sleep by their father at the 
keys. 

The alluring melodies soon lit a fire in Charles, who later studied 
geology and organ performance at Oberlin. He took an appren- 
ticeship with renowned organ builder John Brombaugh, whose work 
inspired in him a new way of thinking about the instrument: as a work 
of art in itself. (Brombaugh built two Oberlin organs: a two-manual 
organ in Kulas and a Renaissance meantone in Fairchild Chapel). 

Today, Ruggles is nearing his 30th year as the designer and creator of handcrafted 
organs that emulate the building practices of 16th through 19th-century Europe. His 
organs utilize a tracker action—meaning that all the connections in the organ are 
mechanical rather than electrical—which he says leads to better longevity, tone, and per- 
formance. Working from his Confier, Colorado, workshop, Ruggles commissions pieces for 
homes, churches, and universities. 

“When you walk into a church and look up to see this incredibly beautiful, well-propor- 
tioned instrument, you think, ‘my gosh, that must sound good too,” he says. 

“The electric organ just doesn’t have that same presence.” His detail 
work on the instruments—autumn leaves, woodland animals, and geo- 
metric patterns—is testament to his other passion: nature. With 30 
years of such craftsmanship, Ruggles has been reviewed in numerous 
magazines and journals, and he received the 2002 Artist Fellowship 
Award from the Colorado Council on the Arts. 
Although Ruggles says he sometimes questions the viability of his 
trade—as organs become less attractive to younger church congrega- 
tions—he's not too worried about the future. “As long as there are peo- 
ple out there who are interested in great music and art, there will be a 
place for organs.” For more information, visit www.rugglesorgans.com 


—Joellen Craft ’05 
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The Hollywood Story, which traces the history 
of Hollywood from the silent era to today, was 
published in England and the United States last 
year. The first edition, in 1989, won the British 
Film Institute's outstanding film book of the year. 
“| continue to run my 
own cinema picture 
library and archive, 
which supplies photos 


for books, magazines, y 
Jt 158 


and television shows 2 
Finler 


on the cinema,’ he 
writes. Pictured here at his book launch in 


London last year is Joel and writer Jill Robinson. 


The work of Alice Dalton Brown, a New York 


artist specializing in photo-realistic landscapes, 
was exhibited at the 
Fischbach Gallery in 
New York this spring. 
Featured oil paintings 
included Columns in 
Evening Light, Distant 
Echo, and Silo. Dalton 


Brown's pieces are included in the collections of 


Summer Breeze 


more than 70 private homes and corporations, in- 
cluding AT&T, 3M Corporation, Westinghouse 
Corporation, and NCR. e Bill Kloss, MA ’68, 


has videotaped 36 lectures on Great Artists of the 


Italian Renaissance for the Teaching Company, 
scheduled for commercial release this summer. 
The United States Senate Catalogue of Fine Art, 
which he coauthored with Senate curator Diane 
Skvarla, was recently published, and Bill was 
the principal contributing author to Becoming 
a Nation: Americana from the Diplomatic 
Reception Rooms, the catalogue of an exhibition 
now on national tour. He has been reappointed 
to the Committee for the Preservation of the 
White House, where he’s served since 1990. Bill 
lives with partner Charles Timbrell ‘64 at 1824 
Wyoming Ave. NW, Washington, DC 20009. 


E: billkloss@earthlink.net. 


Revs. Rog and Pat Robbennolt live in Uplands 


Retirement Village in Pleasant Hill, Tenn., with 
several people who have Oberlin connections Rog 
says that following a small stroke, “tests rey ealed 
abdominal cancer cells. | am currently undergo 
ing chemotherapy, and we are ver) hopetul about 


the outcome.” E: rogstory@tnaccess.com 
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A group of eight Obies, including Susan Kerr 
Chandler, Molly Niles Cornell, Genette 
Foster, Hirsh, Judith White 
Marcellini, Ann Mullin Stromquist, Sally 
St. John Volkert, Marjorie Burgess Waite, 


Lisa 


and Lucy Salinger 
Warner '64 traveled 
United 


from. the 


States’ two coasts 
(and middle) to meet 


for a February week- 


1965 classmates 


end in the Mojave 
Desert. The purpose of this meeting? “To renew 
old friendships and catch up on life beyond 
writes Judith. “This 


group of nine reported almost 40 years of life's 


Oberlin’s in loco parentis,” 


happenings: 14 additional degrees, nine mar- 
riages, three divorces, two partnerships, 16 kids, 
two grandchildren, several fulfilling careers, a 
handful of career changes, a dozen nifty jobs and 
scores of mediocre ones, and a handful of lasting 
passions: music, painting, poetry, and being in 
nature. The group reflected, not surprisingly, a 
sense of political unity, including a strongly ex- 


pressed desire to oust the Bush administration.” 


Rev. Edward William Bergstraesser retired 
from a 20-year ministry as the senior pastor of 
the First United Church of Oak Park, Ill. The 
past president of the Community Renewal 
Society of Chicago, Edward currently chairs the 
Lifelink Corporation, a United Church of Christ 
multi-state social service agency. ¢ R.H. “Bud” 
Clark has retired after 50 years as a professional 
choirmaster and organist. He served Episcopal 
and Roman Catholic churches in Florida, Ohio, 
and California and will continue to work as a 
composer, arranger, editor, and music engraver 
in San Diego, where he’s also developing a web 
site for online liturgical music on demand. 
E: quilisma@cox.net. e Richard Love, head of 
the International Breast Cancer Research 
Foundation (IBCRF) in Madison, Wis., has 
been conducting clinical studies in Hanoi, 
Vietnam, since 1993 at the historic Hospital K- 
Despite the facility's reputation as Vietnam's 
largest ecancer center, hichard found the over- 
crowding there so extreme as to render the facility 
nearly obsolete. His research work there, how- 
ever, inspired donations by several U.S. philan- 


thropists, whose contributions helped facilitate 
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construction of the IBCRF Kathy Duffey 
Fogarty Breast Cancer Research Unit at 
Hospital K. The unit was officially dedicated on 
March 15, International Women’s Day. Love's 
new research, meanwhile, indicates that the 
timing of surgery on breast cancer patients may 
affect long-term survival rates. e Pianist Fred 
Wanger’s 2003 CD, Chopin Waltzes, is dedi- 
cated to close friend John Henze ’68, currently 
in the advanced stages of 
Alzheimer’s Disease. The 
CD involved the efforts of 
many Oberlin grads, includ- 
ing producer (and Fred's 
wife) Jane Rodgers Wanger 
‘64; Edward Holben “Ben” 
Jones ‘96, chief creative 
officer of Blue Coda Design Studios; and Gisela 
Depkat '67. The CD's third waltz is in memory of 
Oberlin grad George Seaman and was played 
by Fred at George's funeral this spring. Fred, a 
member of the All-Newton Music School facul- 
ty and a freelance performer in Boston, studied 
piano under the late Margaret Paige '22 and 


Charles DeHeart '53. E: thewangers@prodigy.net. 


William R. Porter, a master teacher at the 
Eastman School of Music and organ virtuoso in 
his own right, forms one-third of the so-called 
“mighty three” teachers at that school. He and 
his peers are active participants in ERO] 
(Eastman Rochester Organ Initiative), a 10-year 
plan to assemble a diverse collection of new and 
historic instruments unique to North America. 
EROI meets twice a year and already has its eyes 
on an exquisitely carved Italian organ of the 
1770s from the Naples region and the “Craig- 
Saunders Organ,” a new organ in the late 
baroque style. William is a former faculty mem- 
ber at the Oberlin Conservatory. e Marion 
Stuenkel joined a six-member team that visited 
Iraq in April as part of a delegation sponsored by 
Christian Peacemaker ‘Teams. Marion, other- 
wise known as an “anti-nuclear grandmother” 


met with representatives of NGOs, fledgling 


OAM wants to hear from you! 


| E-mail news and high-res digital photos to alum.mag@oberlin.edu or via an 


Iraqi civil society groups, and the U.S. military 
while visiting hospitals, schools, mosques, and 
churches to assess the current situation and talk 


with Iraqis. 


Twenty-three years after they fell in love, 
Kristan Barbara Knapp and Janna Auslam 
were legally united in marriage by Kristan’s 
father, Rev. Charles M. Knapp, a retired United 
Church of Christ minister, in her parents’ home 
in Portland Ore., in 
March. Kristan and 
Janna are also musi- 
cal partners in the 
Musica Femina Flute 


Guitar Duo. Kristan, 


former director of the 
Lesbian Community Project, is the development 
director for Bradley-Angle House, the oldest 
domestic violence shelter for women and chil- 
dren on the West Coast. Janna owns and oper- 
ates Alternative Sound, which supplies PA sys- 


tems and engineers for live events. 


Organist David Hurd, in a recital celebrating 
the restoration of a 1922 Dean Memorial Organ 
at Trinity Episcopal Church in Elmira, N.Y., 
performed works by Bach, Cesar Franck, Leo 
Sowerby, and his own composition, Four 
Spiritual Preludes. David serves on the music 
faculty at General Theological Seminary in New 
York, where he once taught Rev. Bill Lutz, the 


Trinity Church pastor. 


Sylvia Kahan, chair of the department of per- 
forming and creative arts at the College of 
Staten Island, CUNY, was invited to do a radio 
broadcast by Radio BBC3 in March following 
a review by the London Times of her recent 
book, Music's Modern Muse, a biography of the 


Princesse de Polignac. 


electronic form at www.oberlin.edu/alummag/form.html. You can also | 
write to us at 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074 or fax to (440) 775-6575. | 
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Christa Rakich was appointed artist-in-resi- 
dence at St. Paul's Episcopal Church in 
Brookline, Mass., last December, where she 
teaches students on a 1983 Bozeman organ and 
facilitates the coordination of concerts. She will 
perform in the “Tuesdays with Sebastian” series 
at St. Paul’s, a traversal of the complete keyboard 


works of ].S. Bach. 


Natalia Delgado was appointed to the board 
of the Illinois Finance Authority in March. A 
principal at Goldberg, Kohn, Bell, Black, 
Rosenbloom & Moritz, Ltd., Natalia has worked 
in corporate and securities matters for more than 
21 years. She is a member of the Committee 
of Visitors of the University of Michigan Law 
School and serves on the board of directors of 
the Midtown Educational Foundation and of the 
Young Women’s Leadership Charter School in 
Chicago. e Rob Tilley writes: “In December, 
after seven-and-a-half years in Japan, | retired 
from the rat race. | resigned from Fidelity Invest- 
ments in Tokyo and moved to Seattle to become 
a full-time photographer.” He also hopes to write 
articles for magazines and complete a book. 
E: robtilleyphotos@yahoo.com. 


Barbara Clayton, of Redwood City, Calif., 
published A Penelopean Poetics: Reweaving the 
Feminine in Homer's “Odyssey” (Rowan and 
Littlefield) in February. e James Day and his wife, 
Birte Henkelmann-Day, welcomed baby Jacob 
Symeon on February 23. James and his son 
Jonathan helped Birte and a midwife in the nat- 
ural birth, which happened to be on big sister 
Julia's birthday. A: Mozartstraat 20, Antwerpen, 


Belgium, 2018. E: james.day@psp.ucl.ac.be. 


Sarah Maclay’s first full-length collection of 
poetry, Whore, won the 2003 Tampa Review Prize 
for Poetry and has been published in hardback. 
She was also nominated for a Pushcart Prize and 
had an essay, “The Root of Saying,” published in 
The Writer's Chronicle. Other recent poems appear 
in Field, Ploughshares, and Hotel Amerika.“How am 
I?” she writes, “Thrilled. Would love to hear from 


my long-lost pals.” E: smaclay@peoplepe.com 
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James McBride, composer, saxophonist, and 


best-selling author, was nominated by President 
Bush last fall to a six-year term on the National 
Council on the Arts. The council advises the 
government's National Endowment for the Arts, 
which makes awards to stage, musical, and other 
artistic groups. e Adam Moss moved from 
heading the New York Times’ cultural coverage to 
editing New York magazine in February. He says 
he hopes to reinvent the concept of the “city 
magazine,” a balance of service and journalism. 
e Ralph Perry-Miller is a law partner in the 
business literature section of the Dallas firm 
Vial, Hamilton, Koch & Knox LLP. He lives 
with wife Liz, 4-year-old son John, and their two 
dogs. A: 4404 Fairfax, Dallas, TX 75205. P: 
214.443.0623. E: rperry-miller@vialaw.com. e 
Ellen Sollinger Walker and a colleague at the 
University of Michigan-Flint produced a CD- 
ROM called Achieve Injury-Free Performance, 
which can be used by all instrumental musicians 
(performers and teachers). Topics include the 
prevention of playing-related injuries, self- 
administered emergency treatment, alternative 
treatments, and the management of perform- 


ance anxiety. W: www.overuse.umflint.edu. 


Eve Gordon and her husband Michael 
Gardner welcomed baby Julia Gordon Gardner 
last July 29, who joined big brothers Adam and 
Joel. Eve is a clinical psychologist in private 
practice in Chicago. A: 720 Michigan Ave., 
Evanston, IL 60202. P: 847.866.6728. « Avery 
Gosfield lives in the northern suburbs of 
Milan, Italy, where she and husband Francis 
Biggi direct the early music ensemble 
Lucidarium. The group was honored by the 
European Association for Jewish Culture for its 
program La Istoria de Purim, dedicated to the 
multicultural musical experience of the Jews of 
Renaissance Italy. Lucidarium has recorded 
three award-winning CDs and performs in early 
music festivals throughout Europe; a_ third 
North American tour is planned for 2005. Avery, 
who has taught the recorder for more than 20 
years, teaches master classes in medieval music 
and coordinates pedagogic programs in Italy 
and Switzerland. The couple has a 7-year-old 
daughter, Lily Rose. A: Via Bonaparte 92/d, 
20030 Bovisio Masciago (Milano), Italy. P: 


) 7 ) he oa er . . 
011.39.0362.571184. E: info@lucidarium.com. 


Eric Orts has been named the Guardsmark 
Endowed Professor at the Wharton School at 
the University of Pennsylvania, where he teach- 
es undergraduate and MBA courses in corporate 
law and governance, environmental manage- 
ment, and introduction to law. A former New 
York City attorney, he joined the Wharton facul- 
ty in 1991 and served as a Fulbright professor at 
the University of Leuvien in Belgium. At 
Wharton, he also directs the Environmental 


Management Program. 


Vicki_Greenlick Ambinder was married to 
Harris Ambinder in October 2003 in Portland, 
Ore., where she was escorted down the aisle by 
her daughter, Elizabeth. Obies in attendance 
included Tomi (Laura) Obayashi '82, Kirk Van 
Scoyoc '84, and Gretchen Ludwig '89. After 
many years as a film and radio producer, Vicki is 
now a paralegal at her brother's law firm, while 
Harris teaches high-school English to at-risk 
teens. The couple enjoys playing music with 
their friends and traveling to bluegrass festivals. 
E: Vicki@bsg-attys.com. e Rebekah Bloyd, 
after two years in the Czech Republic as a 
Fulbright Scholar, now makes her home in 
Oakland, Calif., with her partner, Steven; their 
2-year-old son, Kaleb; and Rebekah’s 80-year- 
old, still-going-strong mom. She teaches in the 
MFA writing program at California College of 
the Arts, where she “loves the funky mix of 
artists, academics, and craftspeople.” * Peggy 
Orenstein and Steven Okazaki announce the 
birth of daughter, Daisy 
‘Tomoko Orenstein Okazaki. 
Peggy, when not doing baby 
laundry, is a contributing 
the New York 


Times Magazine and is at 


writer to 


work on her third book, a 


Orenstein 


memoir that spans the years 
between her breast cancer diagnosis and Daisy's 
birth. Steven's latest documentary for HBO is 
about young people in drug and alcohol treat- 
ment. e Landscape architect Howard Supnik 
opened his own firm, Howard Jay Supnik, in 
Lititz, Pa. He earned his master’s degree in land- 
scape architecture at the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Design in 1987 and worked 
with the Olin Partnership in Philadelphia for 16 


years. His projects there included the ]. Paul Getty 
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Alumni in Service to Oberlin College 


By Laura Gobbi ’91 
Executive Director, Alumni Association 


dozens of alumni returning to campus to connect with faculty and 
students. As usual, our alumni speakers continued to reflect a 
wide range of scholarship and talents. Here are but a few: 


Te ASOC program thrived during the spring semester, with 


Lynn E. Fisher ’84, professor of sociology and anthropology at the | 
University of Illinois-Springfield, gave a lecture titled First Farmers in | 
_ The Department of Art/Baldwin Fund and the Department of East 
has been part of a collaboration of researchers studying a Stone Age | 


Southern Germany: Recent Archaeological Research. Since 1994, Lynn 


settlement in southern Germany with colleagues from UC-Santa 
Barbara and the University of Tubingen, Germany. She is interested in 


at the University of Michigan, Lynn was happy to be back on campus 
while visiting with her mentor and friend Linda Grimm in the anthro- 
pology department. The feeling was certainly mutual! 


The Environmental Studies Program sponsored a visit by Michael 
Bobker '73, director of strategic planning for the Association for 
Energy Affordability, a non-profit providing weatherization and energy 


in addition to hosting screenings, lectures, and an interview with Juan 
in Oberlin and at Cleveland’s Severance Hall, also sponsored a collo- 
quium that featured a roundtable discussion with scholars from the 


_ University of Chicago, University of New Orleans, Oberlin’s own 


_ Sabastiaan Faber and Narciso Hidalgo of the Hispanic studies depart- 


ment, and Geoff Pingree of the cinema studies department. 


Asian Studies teamed up to invite Anne Rose Kitagawa '87 and Tanya 


_ Tomoko Uyeda '88 to share their knowledge of Japanese art and con- 
_ servation. Anne Rose, the assistant curator of Japanese art at the 
the evolution and ecology of hunter-gatherer societies, particularly the — 
role of foraging societies in anthropological theory. Having been a vis- | 
iting instructor at Oberlin from 1995 to 2000 while pursuing her PhD — 


Sackler Museum at Harvard, spoke about the uncovering of an impor- 
tant illustrated Ja/e of Genji album owned by the museum. Tanya lec- 
tured on her conservation work with scroll paintings at the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston, where she serves as assistant conservator of 


Japanese paintings. Her talk was followed by a viewing of objects 


efficiency services to low-income communities in the New York City — 
area. Michael has been working in and analyzing New York buildings | 


for more than 25 years, including as a boiler mechanic, one of his par- 
ticular areas of expertise. He joined Oberlin Professor Kathryn Janda’s — 
class Fundamentals of Building Performance to — 
give a talk titled Performance Contracting for | 
Building Energy Services. Michael made the © 


most of his time here, as he also joined stu- 


dents for a (recycled) brown bag lunch and met — 


with members of the Sustainable Community 
Associates and the Oberlin Design Initiative, 


local organizations that were started by alumni. — 


In April, sculptor and filmmaker Juan Luis Bufiuel ’97 returned as a 
guest of the Department of Hispanic Studies for a series of events | 
related to his own work and that of his father, renowned Spanish film- 


maker Luis Bufuel (1900-1983). Juan was thrilled to be back in 


Oberlin for the first time since he’d graduated, and he was much | 


impressed by how much the campus had changed. Born in Paris, he 


grew up in New York, Hollywood, and Mexico City. After earning a | 
degree in English at Oberlin, he worked as an assistant director to — 


Orson Welles, Louis Malle, and Juan Antonio Bardem. Spanish House, 


mer 2004 


in the Allen Memorial 

Art Museum with stu- 

dents of Bonnie Cheng, 

assistant professor of 

Asian art. Anne Rose 

and Tanya also met 

with students informal- 

ly during dinner at 

i 2 Asia House to discuss 

Tanya Uyeda, Bonnie Cheng, and Anne Kitagawa careers in the fine arts. 

Mary Young ’50, professor emeritus of American history at the 

University of Rochester, joined Gary Kornblith’s class Native American 

History, ca. 1450-1900 to discuss her essay The Cherokee Nation: 

Mirror of the Republic. Mary is semi-retired at best, as she still teach- 

es a course at Rochester on Democratic America from 1800-1865 

while working on a book titled 7he American Republic and the 

Cherokee Nation, in which she presents per- 

spectives on the removal of the Cherokee from 

Appalachia to Oklahoma from different points 

of view—from the federal government to mis- 

sionaries to the Cherokee Nation itself. Mary 

also specializes in American history in the 

early national and Jacksonian periods. She’s 

been back to campus several times, including 

for her 50th reunion, and looks forward to cel- 
ebrating her 60th! 
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Center in Los Angeles, Ellis Island's Immigrant 
Wall of Honor in New York, and Chateau St. 
Jean Winery in Kenwood, Calif. He also recent- 
ly completed Midway Plaisance Winter and 
Readers Garden at the University of Chicago, as 
well as Beringer Vineyards’ Entry Garden in St. 


Helena, Calif. E: hjs@howardjaysupnik.com. 


Howard Fredrics was awarded a grant from 


the British Arts and Humanities Research Board 


profile 


Mindful: 
Eating 


for the composition of a multimedia opera based 
on the life of his cousin, the British boxing cham- 
pion Jack “Kid” Berg. Howard lives in Hampton 
Wick in Surrey, U.K. E: 
hotmail.com. « Dan Holzner and Maria 


howardfredrics@ 


Sanders write: “we have managed to do some- 
thing we thought impossible—buying a house in 
the Bay Area. We got engaged and moved in 
together last fall, and there will definitely be 
wedding plans sometime in the near future, as 
soon as we catch our breath as new homeowners. 


We cant get married until we finish insulating 


Meditation teacher Rivka 
Simmons recently released a 
guided meditation and stress 
reduction CD, Creating Calm 
in Your Life. Visit www. 
rivkasimmons.com. 


he busy days of summer often bring about an endless buffet of hot dogs, hamburg- 
ers, and sweet sticky stuff. We yearn for the junk food, and many of use the warmer 
months as an excuse to indulge. But what if eating didn’t cause guilt, and resulted 


instead in maintaining a healthy weight? 


Rivka “Bonnie” Simmons '87, a psychotherapist in Medford, Mass., says that when 
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people are more aware of what they consume—and when—they can forego diets and eat 
what they want. At Oberlin, she says, she and her female friends struggled daily with their 
weight and eating. Desperate to understand their feelings toward food, Simmons devel- 
oped an ExCo class called Women and Their Relationships with Their Bodies. “| had more 
questions than answers,” she admits. “But the course did explore unrealistic standards of 
beauty and brought us together as allies.” 

It was a supportive focus that now forms the core of Simmons’ 10-week program “Have 
Your Cake and Eat It Too! A Gentle Approach to Food, Your Body, and Yourself,” which teach- 
es participants to recognize their bodies’ hunger signals. By focusing on the how to’s— 
distinguishing between physical and emotional hunger, stopping food deprivation, creat- 
ing a healthy body image, and maintaining a natural weight, Simmons offers an alterna- 
tive to the diet/binge cycle. 

The same techniques are presented in her “Ask Rivka,” advice column, which runs in 
several Boston newspapers. “I hate seeing people reject themselves and waste their time 
on trying to be something they're not,” she says. “I’m giving people their power back.” 


—Joellen Craft '05 


the crawlspace. And replacing the furnace, and, 
oh, the windows, and....” E: danholzner@att.net, 
maria@ebreo.org. e Donna May married George 
Flores in January in California. George is a sound 
engineer working on such films as “Fat Albert,” 
and Donna is working on 
NBC 


show “American Dreams.” 


costumes for the 


were 
Janet James, Gail 
Shuck, and Audie Klotz 


85. “Much of the music 


The bridesmaids 


played at the wedding was 
straight out of Rock Night,” she says. A: 4707 
Willow Crest Ave., Toluca Lake, CA, 91602. E: 


mangoway1897@aol.com. 


Craig Donnan, a self-professed late bloomer, 
is enrolled at Saybrook Graduate School, pursu- 
ing a masters degree in psychology. He is look- 
ing to extend the applications of embodied phe- 
nomenological inquiry into creating and examin- 
ing new therapeutic processes. (“Sounds rather 
disembodied, no?”) He's also in a partnership 
with a “delightful woman” named Telos, who 
is studying to be a Unitarian/Universalist 
minister. “Life is good! E-mail welcome.” E: 
cdbrowse@yahoo.com. e Audie Klotz joined 
the Maxwell School of Syracuse University in 
March as an associate pro- 
fessor of political science, 
teaching courses in interna- 
tional relations. With a PhD 
from Cornell University, 
she recently taught at the 


University of Illinois at 


Chicago and has research 
interests in global migration and Southern 
Africa. A book and journal author, Audie also 
serves on the editorial board of Cooperation and 


Conflict. 


Kathryn Dybdahl Amyotte, who majored in 


vocal performance at the Conservatory, played 
Gwenevere in Camelot at the Oscar Mayer 
Theatre in Madison, Wis., in April. Her King 
‘Lom Wopat 
Midwest; 


Arthur spent last fall performing 


in the their shows combined 
Broadway classics (Iom is a_ lony-nominated 
singer/actor and has enjoyed top billing in a 


number of Broadway shows) and jazz standards 
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in performances with the Tedd Firth Jazz 
Ensemble of New York City. Kathryn was also 
hired by the Stamford Center for the Arts to pro- 
duce and perform in a segment of the grand gala 
re-opening of the Palace Theatre in Stamford, 
Conn., last October. e Karen Merrill, a histo- 
ry professor at Williams College, was awarded 
tenure in February. A researcher of 20th-century 
American politics and political economy, the 
American West, and environmental history, she 
is the author/editor of several books, including 
the upcoming The Oil Crisis, to be published by 
Bedford St. Martin's Press. e Sandy River 
recently moved to Winslow, Maine, to be clos- 
er to her aging family and open an acupuncture 
practice. “I've enjoyed the winter weather 
with skis and dogs,” she says. E: acupunk2 


@juno.com. 


Gillian _Burlingham changed jobs at the 


Fremont Public Association in Seattle to become 
an anti-racism coordinator, which “keeps me ex- 
panding my ideas of the possible.” She's been with 
her partner (and Thai citizen) Sariya Chullasavok 
for more than five years, “hoping that U.S. law 
catches up with our right to stay together here 
sometime soon—otherwise, look for us to re- 
surface in Thailand or Canada.” E: gillianb 
@fremontpublic.org. © Whitney Crothers 
Dilley, a 20th-century comparative literature 
specialist and assistant professor in the English 
department at Shih Hsin University in Taiwan, 
was profiled in Whos Who in the World 2004. 
She is cited for her contributions to comparative 
literature and feminist literary studies, including 
the 2002 publication of Feminism/Femininity in 
Chinese Literature, which she coedited. She is 
now working on her second book, a study of 
globalization and cultural identity in the films of 
Taiwan-born director Ang Lee. Whitney earned 
her PhD at the University of Washington and 
has lived in Taiwan for 10 years. E: wdilley 
@ce.shu.edu.tw. e Ben Munisteri and his 
dance company, Ben Munisteri Dance Projects, 
performed in the Altogether Different Festival at 
the Joyce Theater in New York City in January. 
A glowing New York Times review noted: “A 
sense of boundless joy in the sheer process of 
choreographic invention was apparent in the 
program.” * Sara Speicher and James Woolgrove 
were married November 30, 2003, in Lancaster, 
UK, where the couple now resides. Sara is a 


communication consultant pursuing religious 
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studies at Lancaster University, focusing on reli- 
gion and media. James is a project manager for 
development projects and special events. E: 


sara@woolerove.org. 


Lizzie Fetter and Paul Kellett, having never 
crossed paths during college, met at their 15th 
reunion last May, and planned to be married 
this July in Gettysburg, Pa. E: elizabethfetter 
@earthlink.net, pkellett35@hotmail.com. e 
Tina Taber and husband 
Tim Knight welcomed baby 
Michael James Knight on 
May 11, 2003. Tina is the 
international student coor- 
dinator at Portland Adventist 
Academy in Oregon. e 
Rachel F. Seidman is the 


new director of the Melpomene Institute, a non- 


profit agency with a mission of helping girls and 
women link health to physical activity. “I was a 
history and classics major at Oberlin, went on to 
a PhD in American history at Yale, taught at the 
college level for five years, and then decided to 
leave the Ivory Towers,” she says. Rachel, who 
has a background in both academia and small 
business, says her new position allows her a 
much better “balance between work and family.” 


E: rfseidman@earthlink.net. 


~ John Anderson was awarded a prestigious two- 


year fellowship by the Environmental Leadership 
Program in January. A senior educator at the New 
England Aquarium in Boston, he was recognized 
for his groundbreaking work in environmental 
education and climate change. He cochairs the 
3oston Climate Action Network, a citizens group 
trying to encourage municipal policies to reduce 
emissions of climate-changing gases. e Brian 
Colbert is teaching international law at Izmir 
University of Economics in Izmir, Turkey. “While 
| love teaching, I've been taking advantage of my 
vacations by visiting Syria, Lebanon, Egypt, and 
Jordan,” he writes. E: brian.colbert@ieu.edu.tr. @ 
Carla _Kihlstedt performs with the Tin Hat 


Trio, creating music that combines violin, steel 


ouitar, accordion, toy piano, prepared piano, and 
sometimes a tuba. The New York Times, in a 
January review of the group’s live concert and 


newest CD release, Rodeo Eroded, described the 


eclectic music as “solid, appealing, and fresh. 


E-mail your news and 
high-res digital images to 
alum.mag@oberlin.edu | 


Carla also has her own group, 2 Foot Yard, in 
which she sings self-written lyrics over a cello, 


percussion, and her own violins. 


Jessie Audette is leading a group of San 
Francisco neighbors in creating the 16th Avenue 
Tiled Steps Project, a “magnificent mosaic that 
will climb the risers of the 163-step stairway at 
16th Avenue and Moraga Street in the Golden 
Gate Heights/Sunset district.’ Lorien Rice 
helped launch the project in 2003, which has 
also involved Obies Pamila Lew and glass 
artist David Arnold 54. The theme of the mosa- 
ic, which was inspired by a similar stairway in 
Rio de Janeiro, where Jessie lived for five years, 
is a sea-to-stars motif connected by a spiraling 
waterfall. The group has the support of the 
Friends of Recreation and Parks and two local 
artists, who will lead the artistic side—‘creating 
163 mosaic panels with neighborhood resi- 
dents, including senior citizens at Bridgeport 
Retirement Community and members of the 
local youth organization. We'd love to invite 
Obies to join in and/or support the project,” 
Jessie says. Check out the details at www. 
tiledsteps.org. E: tiledsteps@yahoo.com. e 
Elise Nussbaum Jacobs had her fourth child, 
Akiva, in a planned home birth during a Seattle 
snowstorm. ¢ Ruth Goldstein Sullivan and 
her husband Bob bought a 140-acre farm on the 
coast of Maine, where they plan to raise and 
market organic, pastured poultry and pork. “Blue 
Hill is a lovely village of 2,500 with a diverse 
populace of writers, potters, weavers, artists, 
and farmers,” she writes. “We look forward to 
getting the farm up and running and becoming 
a part of the community. We'd love a note or a 
visit from any Obies in the area.” A: 42 Ackley 
Farm Rd., Blue Hill, ME 04614. e Alice Tien 
and jazz guitarist Kevin Van Sant were married 
December 11, 2003, in a small, outdoor cere- 
mony in Chapel Hill, N.C. The December 21 
reception included local Oberlinians Linda 
(Lenore Horne) Clark and husband Richard, 
both ‘62, and Sheri McKown Mouw. Sheri’s 
husband Ted Mouw stayed at home with their 


three kids. E: Alice_L_T@yahoo.com. 
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Nathaniel Dickey and wife Catherine wel- 
comed baby Benjamin Sloan Dickey last 
November 23; Dad was ably assisted by sister 
Meg, age 2. Nat began a full-time appointment 
last August as instructor of low brass and direc- 
tor of the Cobber Band at Concordia College in 
Moorhead, Minn. A: 2014 5th St. S., Moorhead, 
MN 56560. E: dickey@cord.edu. « Jenifer 
Grady writes: “I’m hoping this is the last 
move for a while. I’m in Chicago as the 
new director of the new American Library 
Association-Allied Professional Association. Our 
focus is pay equity for all library workers and 
developing certification programs.” E: jomalyn54 


@yahoo.com. e Karl Lutgens is principal flutist 


with the Hollywood Symphony, the Miami 
Philharmonic, the Federation Symphony, and 
the Florida Wind Ensemble. He was elected to 
the Board of the Florida Flute Association and 
appeared as soloist and clinician at the annual 
flute convention. Aside from performing, he heads 
the training department for Lutron Electronics 
Corporation. A: 701 NW 19th St., Penthouse 
409, Fort Lauderdale Beach, FL 33311. P: 
954.462.8475. E: karlflute@aol.com. ¢ Jacqueline 
Fleet Silver, the director of corporate staffing 
at Marriott International, was featured as a 
“supermom’ in the March issue of Ebony. A sin- 
gle mom with three daughters, Jacqueline, who 
lives in Maryland, revealed the secrets of her 
parenting success (developing a support system, 
having fun, and setting realistic goals) in an arti- 


cle titled “Survival Guideline for Supermoms.” 


Paul Cox and Kirsten Doctor welcomed sec- 
ond son Benjamin Frederick in January 2003. 
Their son Sebastian is 4. ¢ Composer Peter 
Flint’s piece, Dance, Dance, Dance was per- 
formed in March by the Serafin String Quartet at 
Weill Recital Hall—‘probably the closest my 
music is likely to come to Carnegie Hall in the 
near future,” he says. He also produced a concert 
in New York with his ensemble, the Avian 
Orchestra. Play Ball!!!, sports-themed composi- 
tions by eight living composers, was videotaped 
by the American Music Center for a web-cast 
that ran on its web site. W: peterflint.com and 
avianmusic.com. ¢ Ruth Hardy and Jason 
Mittell welcomed baby Anya Miriam Hardy- 
Mittell, born at home in Middlebury, Vt.. on 


February 16. All are doing well, including 3-year- 


old sister Greta. E: ruthhardy@adelphia.net, 
jmittell@middlebury.edu. « Kristin MacDougall 
produced a sellout run of Charles Busch’s camp 
classic, Psycho Beach Party, in Boston last win- 
ter. “The play featured Nathan Lamont as the 
sadistic mom of a cross-dressing surfer girl with 
multiple personalities,” she says, adding that an 
encore for Boston’s Pride Week is in the works. 
Kristin, a public relations specialist, and Nathan, 
a computer game developer, live in Jamaica Plain, 


Mass. E: kmacjp@mac.com. 


Jen Abrams closed on her very own Brooklyn co- 
op apartment just 30 minutes before the blackout 
last August. “It’s the size of a closet, but I love it.” 
After nine years in literary arts administration, 
she is the managing director of Risa Jaroslow & 
Dancers. Jen also makes and performs her own 
dance/theater work, often at WOW Café Theater 
downtown. Her newest piece featured Yuli Hsu 
‘97. E: jenabrams@mindspring.com. @ A large- 
scale sculpture created by Corwin Hewitt, titled 
85 Union Street, was acquired by New York's 
Whitney Museum of American Art this spring, 
as were three of his cast-earth framed photo- 
graphs. The sculpture’s exterior is a replica of the 
space station Skylab, while the interior is a replica 
of rooms lived in by Corwin’s grandmother. The 
piece is exhibited as if it crashed into a forest floor. 
Corwin was awarded a 2003 Emerging Artist 
Fellowship at Socrates Sculpture Park in Long 
Island City, N.Y. e Bassist Benjamin Jaffe and 
the New Orleans-based Preservation Hall Jazz 
Band performed live on NPR's “Morning Edition” 
in March for the launch of Preservation Hall 
Recordings, the band’s new 
record label. Ben, who codi- 
Hall—a 
historic venue for traditional 
New 


interviewed 


rects Preservation 


Jazz musicians in 
Orleans—was 


personally by NPR’s Bob 


Edwards; he also performed 
live in Studio 4A with the Preservation Hot Four, 
a subset of the larger band. e Risa Wallach 
moved out of her 13-person collective home after 
nine years and into a studio apartment a few 
blocks away. A home health medical social work- 
er, Risa also studies with a Bay Area cantor and 
coleads prayers at a small Jewish community in 
San Francisco. She has been involved with Jewish 
Voice for Peace, the largest Jewish anti-occupa- 


tion organization in the U.S., for several years. 


Carol Church and husband Geoff welcomed 
baby Eleanor Jane Parks-Church on January 21. 
She writes: “I am a stay-at-home parent for now, 
having left a position as editor with the Univer- 
sity of Florida's Institute of Food and Agricultural 
Sciences, but will return to freelance work when 
the time is right.” The couple bought a house in 
Gainesville, Fla., where Geoff works as a natural 
areas manager. E: loraxc@aol.com. e Oboist 
Toyin Spellman and bassoonist Monica 
Ellis 95, members of the New York-based quin- 
tet Imani Winds, performed at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art in February as part of Black 
History Month. The musicians, all of whom are of 
black and Latina heritage, each strolled onstage 
while playing her instrument, “nodding to each 
other like neighbors in an African village and 
jamming with the vitality and spontaneity of jazz 
musicians, reported the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
The mission of the quintet is to bridge European 


and African musical traditions. 


William Carter and Lisa Lauria welcomed 
baby boy Cyrus Koehl Carter on August 5, 2003. 
The family lives in Philadelphia. E: lauria 
@virginia.edu. e Deborah Gar Reichman 
writes: “My partner and I were featured in Bob 
Herbert's New York Times Op-Ed column 
[February 27] arguing against President Bush's 
bigotry concerning gay marriage.” Herbert, in his 
piece titled “Bliss and Bigotry,” wrote: “I kept 
staring at Ms. Reichman and Ms. Curnow, try- 
ing to locate the threat that others perceive in 
relationships like theirs. But they never came 
across as menacing. They just looked happy.” e 
Laura Stemerman and Howard Chavis were 
married January 25 in Manhattan. A former 
actor with a certificate from the Circle in the 
Square Theater School, Laura is now a wedding 
planner in Manhattan. Howard is a psychiatrist 


in private practice in New York. 


Dara Rudick was appointed director of mem- 
ber relations for the Better Business Bureau of 
Minnesota and North Dakota. Previously the 
president and CEO of —LH.Ink Communica- 
tions Corporation, Dara is an active member of 
the Midwest Society of Association Executives 


and the Advertising Federation of Minnesota, as 
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well as a volunteer for Habitat for Humanity and 


the Ramsey County Guardian Ad Litem pro- 


gram. ¢ Liana Yangson-Wilcox earned a mas- 
ters degree in architecture at the Southern 
California Institute of Architecture in May 
2002; she then started a newly launched design 
gift store—chatchada.com—with a former 
classmate. The web site promotes design in rela- 
tion to everyday objects, including an online 
product gallery and links that promote good 
design. The second part of the store, still in 
development, will showcase local designers in 


the Los Angeles area. 


Diepiriye S. Kuku-Siemons, cochair of 


Oberlin Lambda Alumni, was officially part- 
nered with Holger Siemons 
in Aachen, Germany, on 
June 30, 2003. They moved 


to New Delhi, India, last 


Esther Noh is a violin instructor at Wichita State 
University and concertmaster of the Wichita 


Symphony. A local newspaper featured Esther in 


January, citing her concertmaster positions at 


Oberlin and the orchestras of the University 
of Michigan, where she earned a master’s 
degree in 2001, and at SUNY-Stony Brook, 
where she began doctoral studies last fall. In 


New York City, where Esther lived from 2001 


City Politics 


0 say that Chris Carmody ’89 has been 
on a roll since his senior year at Oberlin 
is an understatement. 


until last summer, she taught violin, freelanced 
for classical ensembles, played with the Riverside 
Symphony and the Manhattan Chamber Orches- 
tra, and organized her own jazz and avant garde 
groups. @ Singer/songwriter Josh Ritter was 
featured on the cover of the February issue of 
Paste Magazine, an alternative music publica- 
tion, and was nominated for Best International 
Male Singer in the 2004 Irish Meteor Awards. 
He also swept the Hotpress Reader's Poll, win- 


ning awards for International Male Vocalist, 


September, where both are Beginning with “upsetting the Repub- 
licans in Lorain County” by helping to register 
2,000-plus students for the 1988 national 
elections, Carmody, with six other Obies, next 
leaped into a grassroots campaign in 1989 to 
elect Mayor Michael White of Cleveland. A year 
later, Carmody himself plunged into the thick 
of city politics, becoming the chief imple- 
menter of White's drive to restructure the 
Cleveland schools. 

“At Oberlin | was more of a shy person,” 
says the long-time Clevelander. “But while campaigning, | had to be out in front of people 
articulating issues, sometimes in the face of less-than-friendly crowds. It also gave me the 
chance to learn about the city, from its neighborhoods and very localized politics to the 
larger legal issues.” 

In 1998, Carmody combined his MBA from Case Western Reserve University with his 
passions for public policy and film to found the Greater Cleveland Film Commission. By 
encouraging the production of film and television projects in Cleveland, he and his staff 
of four (including Lesley Ward '95), have brought more than $22 million to the area’s econ- 
omy. “Cleveland is at a huge crossroads right now,” he says. “We can either move into a 
new stage of progress, or we can continue to lose business, population, and more and 
more services.” 

In January, Cuyahoga County leaders recruited Carmody to head a campaign to pass 
Issue 31, an economic-development and arts support levy. He recently resigned from his 
position on the city’s Board of Zoning Appeals, and word has it that a committee has been 


doctoral students at Delhi 


University. Diepiriye studies 


‘Kuku-Siemons 


sociology and is writing an 
ethnography of constructing gay identity in a 
developing country’s urban center. A: C 16 1F 
Soami Nagar, New Delhi, Delhi, 110017. E: 
dskuku@world.oberlin.edu. ¢ Michelle Tichy- 


Reese and husband Joe welcomed their first 
child, Alexisandria Kelly Tichy Reese, on 
December 19, 2003. “I am completing my dis- 
sertation in educational psychology and will be 
on the academic job market soon,” she says. A: 
8412 Yates Ave. N. Brooklyn Park, MN 55443. 


P: 763.493.5166. E: myhsthe@yahoo.com. 


Alex Hurd, who took second prize at the 2004 
Young Concert Artists Auditions, plays the role 
of Starveling in the Tanglewood production of A 
Midsummer Night's Dream this summer. He 
received an Artslink grant to travel to Slovenia to 
give recitals and lectures on the American art 


song in 2003, and he served as a visiting teacher 


of voice at SUNY-Postdam. Currently working 
on a doctorate in voice performance at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, he'll begin work this fall as 
an assistant professor of voice at the University 
of Buffalo. E 
Kerr writes: “| am teaching English as a Peace 
( OFps volunteer in Onesi, a small and remote 


1} ” 
village in northern Namibia 
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jalexhurd@yahoo.com. @ Jeff 


formed to explore his possible run for Cleveland mayor in 2005. 
“It's impossible for me to live in Cleveland and not be civically involved,” he says. “If | 
lived somewhere else, | might be able to disengage, but wanting to change things, it’s just 


gotten into my blood.” 


—Betty Gabrielli 
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International Songwriter, International Album 
(Hello Starling), International Most Promising 
Vocalist, and International Live Act. Josh record- 
ed the 1920s song “Tonight You Belong to Me” 
with Blake Hazard for the new Hear Music 
\merica album, available at Starbucks stores. 
e Greg Scranton and Lisa Yasuhara were 


eS ee eee 


married in Portland, Conn., on December 29, 


2003. Lisa is the associate director at Vern Carver 
and Beard art gallery in downtown Minneapolis; 
Greg earned an MFA in the area of ‘Time and 
Interactivity at the University of Minnesota in 


June. E: greg@tactical20.com. 
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Tami Blumenfield, a doctoral student in soci- 
ocultural anthropology at the University of 
Washington, appeared on Taboo II: Blood Bonds, 
which aired on the National Geographic 
Channel in January. The show documented 
Tami's work and research in China with the Moso 
people. W: students.washington.edu/tamiblu/. « 
Brian Chase and Karen O [Ohm], together 
with Nick Zinner, form the Yeah Yeah Yeahs. 
Their 2003 release Fever to Tell was nominated 


for a Best Alternative Album Grammy this year, 


big picture 


These 
Obies Mean 
Business 


orthwestern University’s Kellogg School 

of Management was home this year to a 

small band of Obies working toward their 
MBAs. Susan Li 98 worked for five years at two 
health care consulting firms in Washington, DC, 
—handling policy research and consulting for 
the federal government and pharmaceutical 
industries—before moving to Chicago last fall 
to study health industry management and mar- 
keting. She plays the violin with the university's 
orchestra and peformed in the school’s annual 
musical. E: susanpli@world.oberlin.edu. Arion 
Petasis '98 (center) graduated from Kellogg this 


though the award went to the White Stripes. ¢ 


Spencer Myer took first prize this spring at the 


Unisa International Piano 
Competition in Pretoria, 
South Africa. He lives in 
New York City 


appeared with the National 


and 
Symphony Orchestra of 
China in Beijing in March. 
e Elizabeth Schuster, a 
Peace Corps volunteer in Honduras since 
September 2000, to Claudio 


Lépez on January 17 in Majastre, Honduras. 


Schuster 


was married 
The ceremony and reception were held at the 
mountaintop home of the bride and groom, situ- 
ated in a cloud forest in Majastre. The couple 
had planned to to relocate to the United States 


by this summer. 
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Meg Ansara, Eve Bratman, Allison Duwe, 


a 
Luke Shaefer, and Morgan Williams ‘02 are 


active in a monthly online publication called 
CYSI Online (Coalition of Young Social Innova- 
tors), intended to feature young people engaged 


in creative initiatives for social progress across 


June with plans to work in the business side of 
the health care field. He worked in management 
consulting for four years in Chicago and enjoys 
soccer, travel, and international politics. Balint 
Gergely ’00, who lived in Minneapolis for three 
years, worked in international marketing at 
Northwest Airlines and traveled the world with 
his partner Daniel. He finished his first year at 
Kellogg this spring, majoring in marketing, 
international business, and strategy. An active 
Oberlin volunteer, he also sponsored trips 
to Asia for two students. E: balint.gergely 
@world.oberlin.edu. 
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the country. They write: “we hope this will be a 
place for honest dialogue and idea sharing; a 
place where young social leaders can share their 
successes and failures and lay out their thoughts 
about the future.” To join the distribution list, e- 
mail cysionline@hotmail.com. W: cysionline. 
chattablogs.com. e Carrie Carter and Jean 
Lowe '03 danced for a Celebration of the Arts 
event at the Palace Theatre in Lorain, Ohio, in 
January, an event intended to showcase local tal- 
ent while promoting a community arts network. 
Carrie, who performed a tap dance solo, also per- 
formed with the newly founded Japanese taiko 
drumming group known as [cho Daiko, com- 
posed also of Victoria Der and Oberlin resi- 
dents, faculty, and staff. e Erin Livensparger 
lives in Falmouth, Mass., with Jeremy Stone. 
She works for Hyannis Family Planning and vol- 
unteers with Massachusetts NARAL Pro-Choice 
America, working to keep state and federal fund- 
ing for family planning. E: erin.livensparger 
@world.oberlin.edu. e Jane Mitchell and 
Jeremy Naidus were married March 6 in 
Cambridge, Mass. Laura Pritchard and Alison 
Gent ‘00 were in the wedding party, while other 
Obie guests included Daniel Carmichael, 
Thomas Doggett, and Nicole Zvosecz; Anil 
Murjani and Andreas Orphanides, both 99; and 
Diana D'Agostino and Joseph Timm, both ‘00. e 
Edward Parsons earned a master of music 
degree at Juilliard in May 2003 and was appoint- 
ed a member of the New York City Ballet 
Orchestra last December; he also works at 
Juilliard as the Orchestra Office assistant and 
as the Lab Orchestra manager. E: setp2426 


@yahoo.com. 


2003 


Dan Mintz and Travis Johns ‘04 form the 
“ambient electronica duo Fighter Pilot,” which 
recently released its first, self-titled album. The 
duo got its start at Oberlin in 2002, when both 
were students in the TIMARA program, their 
music combines bass, synthesizers, electronic 
piano, laptop, and film—“a blend of the organic 
with the inorganic.” Fighter Pilot performed at the 
‘Tank in Manhattan in January. E: fighterpilotnye 


@bhotmail.com. 
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Richard Comstock, a 35-year Oberlin emp- 
loyee and retired controller, died of a heart 
attack January 28 in Palmetto, Fla. He arrived 
at Oberlin in 1959 as assistant controller and 
retired in 1993. He is survived by his wife, 
Mary, and five children, including Oberlin 


employee W. Scott Collins. 


I920 

Dr. Wayne Manning, who discovered a love 
of botany after Oberlin, taught at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Smith College, and Bucknell 
University until retiring in 1968. As an interna- 
tionally recognized authority on the Juglandaceae 
—the plant group that includes walnuts and 
hickories—Dr. Manning inspired the naming 
of a walnut species in Costa Rica called the 
Alfaro manningii. At Bucknell, he built up the 
greenhouse that crowns the biology building, 
and he established a herbarium. He and his wife, 
Margaret Sheldon Manning, were known 
for their extensive garden and their primitive 
vacation cottage in New Hampshire, which they 
visited into their 90s. Dr. Manning died 
February 8 at the age of 104, survived by a son, 


extended family members, and many friends. 


1925 
Margaret Tuttle Sprout coauthored numer- 


ous books on environmental politics with her 


husband, Princeton politics professor Harold 


Sprout '24, and served as secretary and chair of 


the Princeton Regional Health Commission for 
21 years. She was president of her local League 
of Women Voters and worked toward the 
desegregation of the Princeton Public Schools 
in the 1940s. Her volunteer efforts in the 


Princeton community were acknowledged on 


Summer 2004 


her 100th birthday in 2003, which the mayor 
proclaimed as “Margaret Sprout Day.” She died 
January 26 at the age of 100, leaving daughter 
Elisabeth Sprout McDonald "58; a son; sister 
Elisabeth ‘Tuttle "32; three grandchildren; and 


five great-erandchildren. 


We 
Estella Roy Crane died December 24, 2003, 


at the age of 98. 


1928 


Rey. William Linnaeus Ludlow was ordained 


into the ministry in Cleveland in 1934. A pro- 
fessor of sociology and political science at 
Muskingum College for 37 years and an 
adjunct professor at Ohio University-Zanesville 
for 26 years, he also authored six books, includ- 
ing a popular constitutional law textbook. In 
New Concord, Ohio, Rev. Ludlow preached at 
several churches and served on the village coun- 
cil for 14 years. He died December 24, 2003, at 
the age of 98, leaving a daughter, stepdaughter, 


four grandchildren, and eight grandchildren. 


ee, 

Dr. Elizabeth Ross Foley earned a PhD at 
Bryn Mawr College and served as executive 
director of the Goddard Neighborhood Center 
in New York and the Grace Community Center 
in Denver. She died February 26 in Lakeland, 


Fla., leaving two stepchildren and a brother. 


Anne Arnold Trump earned an MA in history 
at Case Western Reserve University and worked 
as a cataloging assistant at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity library for three years. In 1935, she married 
George Trump and moved twice before settling 
in Brookings, $.D. She worked at the public 
library for 26 years and became active with such 
community groups as the women’s club, the 
Brookings Historical Committee, and the South 
Dakota Memorial Art Center. She died January 
11 at the age of 95, survived by three children, 


six arandchildren, and five great-grandchildren. 


1933 

Sarah Hosford Metcalf worked for the 
National Board of the YMCA from 1957 to 
1974 as an auditor and assistant to the senior 
officer of finance and administration. She 
enjoyed traveling to Europe, Mexico, and the 
Caribbean, and she moved to Kendal at 
Oberlin in 1993. She died February 18, leaving 


a sister, Harriet Metcalf Pengelley ‘35, and 


eight nieces and nephews. 


Robert Smith, MA ’34, was an economist at 


the Federal Reserve Bank in Cleveland for two 


years before joining the economics department 
at the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company in 
Akron, Ohio, where he retired in 1977. After 
the death of his wife in 1999, Mr. Smith moved 
to Oberlin to live with his sister, Dorothy Smith 
'29. He died February 19, leaving two sons, a 
daughter, a sister, 10 grandchildren, and _ six 


great-grandchildren. 


Marian Harger Stewart was a choir director 
at Christ United Methodist Church in 


Alliance, Ohio, and a third-grade teacher at 
the Marlington School District. Her husband, 
the late Cecil Thomas, was the chair of the 
music department at Mount Union College. In 
1986, after moving to the Highland Farms 
Retirement Center in Black Mountain, N.C., 
Mrs. Stewart became an accompanist for the 
voice department at Warren Wilson College, 
playing into her 80s. She died October 23, 
2003, leaving a daughter, two sons, six grand- 


children, and three great-grandchildren. 


1934 


Daniel Ruff Pfoutz, a lifelong librarian with a 
master’s degree in library science from Western 
Reserve University, served in many Ohio 
libraries, including 10 years in Toledo, before 
becoming the head librarian and director of sci- 
ence and technology at the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh in 1952. He died September 18, 
2003, in Cave Creek, Ariz., leaving a daughter 


and two grandchildren. 


1935 

Barbara Cooley Lawrence moved _ to 
Concord, N.H., in 1947, where she worked at 
St. Paul's School and Concord Hospital while 
volunteering with the Girl Scouts, the Audubon 
Society, and the League of Women Voters. In 
1966, she and her husband, Dr. H.E. Lawrence, 
were honored by the Greater Concord Chamber 
of Commerce for their volunteer service at the 
Albert Schweitzer Hospital in Descapelle, 
Haiti. The couple also volunteered at a Navajo 
Indian Reservation hospital in Arizona. Mrs. 
Lawrence died February 20 in Farmington, 
Maine, leaving four daughters, including 
Bonnie Lawrence and Betsy Lawrence, both 
'72, sister Patricia Cooley McGraw '50, seven 


grandchildren, and three great-grandchildren. 


nn 


Esther Schmidt, a bookeeper and accountant 
for CPA firms in Cleveland for many years, was 
known as an independent career woman in a 
male-dominated profession. She had a passion 
for travel, women’s rights, cats, and_ political 
causes, and after retirement she logged 10,000- 
plus hours in the volunteer auxiliary at Lake 
Hospitals and Laurelwood Hospital. She died 


in January, leaving many nieces and nephews. 


Marguerite Spelbrink Brown, a Conserva- 
tory graduate, taught vocal music at several 
school districts in northeast Ohio. She died 


March 26 in Akron, Ohio, leaving two children. 


Dr. Samuel Cooper, a legendary head swim- 
ming coach at Bowling Green State University 
from 1946 to 1963, won six conference titles in 
the 1950s and ‘60s. With a PhD in educational 
administration from Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, he taught physical education classes at BG 
while serving as assistant cross country and 
track coach. He was instrumental in beginning 
the hockey program there and retired in 1975 
as chair of the Health and Physical Education 
Department. A former football, basketball, and 
track athlete at Oberlin, Dr. Cooper earned a 
spot on the 1936 U.S. Olympic team; he was 
inducted into Oberlin’s Hall of Fame in 1989. 
He died December 12, 2003. 


Alice Crafts Shaver, who lived in Oberlin for 
much of her life, was a volunteer with the 
Overground Railroad, which provided support 
for Central American political refugees going to 
Canada. She volunteered at Planned Parenthood 
in Elyria, was a driver for Meals-on-Wheels, 
and worked with Eastwood Elementary stu- 
dents in a reading program. As a typist, Mrs. 
Shaver regularly helped her husband, the late 
Oberlin College English Professor Chester 
Shaver '28, with his research on poet William 
Wordsworth. Mrs. Shaver died November 26, 
2003, at Kendal at Oberlin, leaving a son, 
Philip 59, daughter Annie Shaver-Crandell 62, 


and three grandchildren. 


L357, 


Walter Anderson, a music professor, concert 


pianist, and composer, was appointed director 
of the music department at Antioch College in 
1947—making him the first black person. to 
chair a department at a non-historically black 


college. He held the post for about 20 years, 
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then served for a decade as director of music 
programs at the National Endowment for the 
Arts, retiring in 1983 as special assistant to the 
chair and deputy chair for public partnership. 
Earlier in his career, he chaired the music depart- 
ment at Wilberforce University and directed 
music programs at Karamu House in Cleveland. 
He also enjoyed a 30-year side career as a con- 
cert pianist, and, over the years, composed 
works for orchestra, chorus, and string quartet. 
Mr. Anderson died November 24, 2003, in 
Washington, DC, leaving a son, a daughter, and 


three grandchildren. 


Lillis Baker Carson, an accomplished harpist, 
cofounded with her husband a carpet padding 
company and managed daily office operations 
there. She occasionally performed on the harp 
with the Toledo (Ohio) Symphony in the 1950s 
while raising five children, and, in later years 
learned to pilot a small plane. She died 
December 23, 2003, in Columbus, N.M., 
where she had lived for the past 20 years. She 
leaves three sons, two daughters, 13 grandchil- 


dren, and 10 great-grandchildren. 


1938 
Herbert _Ward 
Manhattan's Greenwich Village before acquir- 


was a_ restaurateur in 
ing the Black Bass Hotel in Bucks County, Pa., 
in 1947. A painter and collector of art, books, 
and antiques, Mr. Ward constructed homes 
and gardens throughout eastern Pennsylvania 
and was a champion of animals, particularly his 
two Boston terriers. He died December 24, 


2003, leaving his brother, niece, and nephew. 


1939 
Marjorie Derr Williams moved with her 


husband to Massachusetts in the 1940s, where 
she worked as a counselor in the department of 
pastoral care at University Hospital. She served 
on the staff of the Boston Civic Center, chaired 
the Speaker's Bureau of the Boston SANE 
Nuclear Policy, worked with the New England 
Coalition on Nuclear Pollution, and chaired 
the international relations committee of the 
League of Women Voters. Mrs. Williams came 
from a long line of Oberlin ancestors. including 


both maternal grandparents (who also taught in 


the Conservatory); parents Earle and Margaret 
Derr, both 13; and an uncle and aunt. She died 
January 7 in Cambridge, Mass., leaving two 
sons, a daughter, brother Larry Derr ‘38, seven 


grandchildren, and other Oberlin relatives. 


1940 


_ John Boesel worked for the AC Nielsen mar- 


keting research firm for 35 years, where he 
helped craft the Nielsen ratings system used to 
measure TV viewership. He lived in Evanston, 
Ill., for almost 50 years and was known for his 
love of public speaking, the English language, 
and world travel. After moving to Lasell Village 
in 2000, a retirement community affiliated 
with Lasell College in Newton, Mass., he took 
courses in French and history and spent time 
crafting a system to make baseball games more 
compatible with TV. He died February 4, leaving 


his wife, three sons, and four grandchildren. 


_ John Steinbinder, a longtime church elder and 


choir member, was the retired manager of the 
Field-Scudder Corporation paper plant in Alsip, 
Ill., which pioneered the process for recycling 
newsprint. He was an Army Air Corps navigator 
during WWII and received the Air Medal, the 
Distinguished Flying Cross, and the Silver Star. 
He died October 30, 2002, leaving his wife, 
Margaret Gamble Steinbinder, daughter 
Karen Holyer 67, and four grandchildren. 


1943 


Theodore “Ted” Michaels, a photographer, 
was the former owner of Michael's Studio in 
Lorain, Ohio, a family business he began oper- 
ating with his father in 1947 before assuming 
full ownership. A member emeritus of the 
Professional Photographers of America and 
Lions International, he enjoyed music, world 
travel, gardening, and gourmet cooking. He 
died January 19, leaving his wife, Harriet Cook 
Michaels ’45, two sons, three daughters, sister 
Helen Michaels Cataldo '47, 12 grandchildren, 


and three great-grandchildren. 


AD 


Dr. Karl Soller earned his DDS at Western 
Reserve University and practiced dentistry in 
Youngstown, Ohio, for 36 years. He served as 
president of the Corydon Palmer Dental Society, 
was a 20-year member of the House of Dele- 
gates of the Ohio Dental Association, and, as a 
member of the Allied Dental Medical Missions, 


made several volunteer mission trips to Peru, 
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Nicaragua, Guatemala, and Haiti to provide free 
dental service. An active community volunteer, 
he also held several leadership positions at the 
First Presbyterian Church in Youngstown. Dr. 
Soller died January 23, leaving his wife, 
Patricia Brady Soller, three sons, a daughter, 


three siblings, and five grandchildren. 


1948 

Walter Aker earned his master’s degree at the 
University of Michigan and worked as a CPA 
with Kane & Kane Associates in Fall River, 
Mass., until retiring in 1985. He died January 


29 in Warwick, R.1., leaving a son and daughter. 


Dr. Thomas Morgan, a 35-year research 
physicist at IBM, was an important investigator 
in the field of material science, particularly in 
the area of semiconductors. His research in the 
area of light emission helped establish the LED 
used in remote controls and traffic lights, as 
well as infrared lasers used in modern telecom- 
munications. Also a naturalist with a particular 
interest in birds and ferns, Dr. Morgan was fea- 
tured in an instructional video titled Getting to 
Know the Birds with Tom Morgan, and his dis- 
covery of the Asplenium hybrid fern inspired its 
name—the Asplenium x morganii. A longtime 
resident of Putnam County, N.Y., his varied 
interests included music—he helped establish 
and maintain the Putnam Symphony Orches- 
tra—and rock climbing, which he perfected in 
the 1960s on the rock walls of IBM’s newly 
built research center in Yorktown Heights. Dr. 
Mogan died March 11, leaving his wife, two 
daughters, including Margaret Morgan-Davie 
78, a son, and two grandchildren, including 


Jessica Oram, a sophomore at Oberlin. 


1949 


Russell Benson spent 25 years in education 
administration in Avon, Conn., as a business 
manager at Kingswood School, the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, and the Westledge 
School, before joining the fundraising staff at 
the Unitarian Universalist Association in 
,oston. Following his retirement in 1985, he 
worked with the Senior Job Bank in West 


Hartford, tutoring more than 1,200 seniors in 
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computer basics to assist them in finding jobs. 


He was very active in his church and communi- 


ty and was a bass singer and board member of 


the Farmington Valley Chorale. He died March 


3, leaving his wife, Janet Wiley, and a sister. 


Martha “Marti” Daniels Hurst died March 
14 in Boca Raton, Fla., leaving three sons, two 
daughters, sister Susan Daniels Cannon 754, 


and six grandchildren. 


Dr. Ralph Liske, MA, a psychologist and 


longtime resident of Kent, Ohio, worked for B.F. 
Goodrich, Kent State University, Case Western 
Reserve Medical School, and eventually, the 
Veterans Administration Hospital until retiring 
in 1976. He was a leader in the American Fields 
Service program in Kent, a gifted gardener and 
avid swimmer, and a volunteer for Meals-on- 
Wheels. After retirement, he taught a popular 
course called Sleep and Dreams at Kent's exper- 
imental college, and he and his wife were active 
in local Quaker organizations. Dr. Liske died 
February 6, leaving three children, five grand- 
children, including Andrew Liske '90, and four 
great-grandchildren. He was preceded in death 
by his wife, Louise Liske 54, and son Craig ‘66. 


1950 


- Bernice (Vickie) Veverka Kerrebrock, an 


Oberlin physics major, was a mathematical 
analyst at the NASA Lewis Flight Propulsion 
Center in Cleveland, where she met and mar- 
ried her husband, Jack. Later, in Lincoln, 
Mass., she raised their three children and vol- 
unteered extensively at MIT, where her hus- 
band served on the faculty. There, she nurtured 
the Daedalus Human Powered Flight ‘Team, 
which successfully realized the mythical flight 
of Daedalus across the Aegean Sea in 1988, and 
she became the namesake for an MIT commu- 
nity service award. Mrs. Kerrebrock died July 
25, 2003, from complications of Parkinson's 
disease, leaving her husband, a daughter and 
son, brother Eugene Veverka ‘40, and _ five 
erandchildren. She was preceded in death by 


son Chris Kerrebrock '77. 


Dean Robinson, a beloved longtime organist 


and bellmaster of the famous Rochester 
Carillion in Minnesota, died January 31 of 
bone cancer. With a master of music degree 
from MacPhail College, he took over the post 
in 1958, becoming just the second carillion- 


neur in more than 75 years. Housed in the 


Plummer Building of the Mayo Clinic in 
56-bell 


Xobinson to make regular journeys 


required 
for 46 


years—up the elevator to the 15th floor, where 


Rochester, the carillion 


he then climbed several flights of narrow spiral 
stairs. A native of Mazeppa, Minn., Robinson 
also played the pump organ at the United 
Methodist Church for more than 50 years and 


where he 


taught piano lessons in his home 
kept two grand pianos—for three decades. An 
avid member of the Guild of Carillonneurs of 
North America, he performed worldwide, most 
recently in Ireland, and his music was recorded 
on CDs for purchase. Mr. Robinson is survived 


by three brothers. 


Robert Simpkins, a 25-year systems analyst 
for RCA, retired from the Digital Equipment 
Corporation in 1991. He lived in New Jersey 
and Massachusetts for the past 50 years, where 
he enjoyed gardening, playing chess, traveling, 
and sharing his good sense of humor. He died 
February 14 in South Windsor, Conn., leaving 
four daughters, including Deborah Simpkins 
75, and eight grandchildren. 


I95I 

Beverly Hinkelman_ Thorpe Crompton 
married her husband, Francis “Mel,” in 1953 
and raised four children while helping with his 
construction projects; together they built eight 
houses. The family lived throughout the U.S. 
and Canada before retiring to Lakeside, Mont., 
in 199]. An avid gardener, sewer, knitter, and 
quilter, Mrs. Crompton also had a passion for 
photography and researching her genealogy. 
She died January 22, leaving her husband, four 


children, and six grandchildren. 


1953 


Emma_Lou_ Plummer Doershuk and _ her 
husband, Carl 52, were married in 1954, after 
which she had a brief teaching career before 
raising her children in their Cleveland home. 
Her myriad volunteer positions included lead- 
ership in the Cleveland Heights PTA, several 
terms on the board and as president of the 
Medical Wives Club of the Case Western 
Reserve University School of Medicine, and 40 
years assisting with her husband's volunteer 
activities, including the Cystic Fibrosis 
Foundation. She had a love of cooking, enter- 
taining, and travel. Mrs. Doershuk died 
February 12 after a brief illness, leaving her 


husband, a daughter, two sons, and eight 


|; LAr 


erandchildren. She was preceded in death by 
her twin sister, Nancy Plummer Wakely '53. 
Memorial gifts to Oberlin College may be sent | 
to the Emma Lou Doershuk Scholarship Fund, | 
Office of Development, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, OH 44074. 


1955 


Caroline “Dash” Davis Gleiter, a retired 17- 
year lawyer with the U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission, died January 26 of complications 
from cancer. With a 1960 law degree from 
Howard University, she worked as a civil rights 
advisory specialist at the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and as a loan 
operations officer at the U.S. Agency for 


International Development. Later, at the Civil 


Rights Commission, she became a member of 


the Bar of the Supreme Court and retired in 
1986 as project director in the office of pro- 
grams and policy review. Ms. Gleiter was a 
member of Executive Women in Government 
and a volunteer with the Boys and Girls Clubs 
of Greater Washington, Community Life 
Family Services, and more. She leaves her hus- 
band, four stepchildren, a sister, and eight 


grandchildren. 


1959 
Lynne_Aiston Henderson was a 33-year 
voice teacher, primarily in San Diego, whose 
many students went on to pursue long and suc- 
cesstul careers. She retired to Lake ‘Tahoe in 
2002: 2003, 


from kidney disease. She leaves five children 


where she died December 17, 


and nine grandchildren. 


1966 
Dr. Ann Ruesink Lydecker, MAT ’72, chan- 


cellor of the University of Wisconsin-River 


Falls, died March 25 in an automobile accident 
With a PhD from the 


University of Michigan, her lifelong commit- 


near River Falls. 
ment to education included teaching sixth 
grade in Oberlin, teaching at Gustavus 
Adolphus College and Minnesota State 
University-Mankato, and serving as founding 
dean of Bridgewater State College’s School of 
and then 


Education and Professional Studies 
as provost and vice president for academic 
affairs. Dr. Lydecker was appointed the 14th 
chancellor at UW-River Falls in August 2000— 
the first woman to serve in that role. She was 
involved extensively in educational reform ini- 


tiatives and presented on such topics as 


Memorial Minute 
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TH PETER GOLDSMITH’S death so recent- 

ly behind us, it is with an uncomprehending 

heart that I share these reflections. Peter 
was a gift to Oberlin College, and his contributions to 
our institution will be appreciated and built upon for 
many years to come. Peter's friendship—professional 
and personal—was a gift to many of us. And that is 
where his loss will be felt most keenly. 

I met Peter more than 17 years ago in Princeton, 
N.J. We lived nearly next door to each other, and our 
daughters were born just four months apart. It was an 
exciting time for both of us, as we embarked on that 
new phase of our lives—the sleep-deprived giddiness 
of new parenthood. Many of us have our own favorite Peter memo- 
ries, and I'm sure the majority of them feature the Peter I got to know 
well in 1987—a thoughtful, patient, generous man with a lively mind, 
a compassionate heart, and a playful wit. 

Peter was born in 1952 to Sonia and George Goldsmith. He was 
raised in Princeton, and later in Sherborn, Mass., the second oldest 
of four children, all of whom maintained close relationships with him 
throughout his life. His mother was a school teacher and his father a 
physics professor, and Peter and his siblings grew up in a household 
where books, music, and progressive politics were highly valued. 

Peter was broadly trained, both as an academic and as an admin- 
istrator. He earned his undergraduate degree in English at Boston 
Col 


education there, obtaining a master’s degree in sociology. He went on 


ege, where his father, George, still teaches. He continued his 


to attain a doctorate in 1982 from the renowned anthropology depart- 


ment at the University of Chicago, researching the Afro-American 
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people of Coastal Georgia and presenting a thesis 
subtitled Ideology and Class Consciousness in a Coastal 
Georgia Community. 

Peter's preparation for and experience in adminis- 
tration was equally broad and accomplished. He 
stayed at Chicago for three years, serving as assistant 
dean of students in the School of Social Sciences. He 
then was chosen as director of studies at Mathey 
College at Princeton University, where he was 
responsible for the academic needs and guidance of 
500 first- and second-year Princeton students, serv- 
ing—in a capacity that Peter later helped create at 
Oberlin—as a sort of mega class dean. In 1993 Peter 
moved to Dartmouth, where he served with distinction as dean of 
first-year students for six years. 

We were fortunate when Peter joined the Oberlin community in 
1999 as dean of Student Life and Services, a wide-ranging and demand- 
ing position that required his considerable tact, skill, patience, wisdom, 
and compassion. Perhaps still in the glow of excitement for this new 
challenge, Peter wrote, “I am delighted to have been chosen Oberlin’s 
next dean of students. It is Oberlin’s students, above all, that attracted 
me to the position. Their history of social activism, their diversity, their 
commitment to intellectual discourse and artistic excellence—these 
are the things to which | am committed, and they are at the heart of 


the finest college experiences.” These were Peter's true passions, and he 


took pleasure in moving Oberlin closer to some of these shared ideals. 
l'hose who were closer to Peter's day-to-day work at Oberlin know 
better than | how much he accomplished professionally in the past 


tive years. I know that he took a somewhat shattered and dispirited 
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teacher testing, school-university partnerships, 
technology in teacher education, and multicul- 
tural education. She leaves her husband, two 
sons, two stepsons, two grandchildren, her 


father, and several siblings. 


Dr. Mary Morris Heiberger, a 27-year career 


counselor at the University of Pennsylvania, died 


November 10, 2003, of ovarian cancer. With 
advanced degrees from Harvard, she and her 
husband, Richard '67, moved to Philadelphia, 
where she coordined career services for gradu- 
ate students at nine of Penn’s schools. She was 
coauthor of The Academic Job Search Hand- 
book, now in its third edition, and coauthor of 
The Graduate School Funding Handbook. 


Since 1998 she cowrote a monthly column, 


“Career ‘Talk,” for the online edition of The 
Chronicle of Higher Education. Dr. Heiberger is 


survived by her husband and daughter. 


1969 

Danielle “Dani” Martin, a professor of piano 
and head of the keyboard division at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, School of Music, died 
April 29 at her home in Hyde Park, Texas. 
Critically acclaimed for her artistry and versa- 
tility as a solo recitalist, chamber musician, and 
orchestral soloist, Ms. Martin graduated with 
honors from the Oberlin and Peabody conser- 
vatories. The winner of several distinguished 
teaching and arts leadership awards, she per- 
formed and spoke at prestigious music schools 
and teachers’ conferences, as well as the Music 


Academy of the West, Tanglewood, and the 


International Festival-Institute at Round Top. A 
popular UT teacher since 1972, she was the 
cofounder and director of a long-running musi- 
cal AIDS fundraiser in Austin that has become 
a national model. Diagnosed with multiple 
sclerosis more than a year ago, she had hired a 
UT graduate student to assist with her chores 
and transportation. The student, who had been 
hospitalized for a mental illness, was charged 
with her murder. Ms. Martin is survived by a 


brother and many friends and colleagues. 


1974 


Steven Thompson, who led the accounting 
and inventory systems for Kendro Laboratory 
Products plants in Connecticut and Germany, 
died of a heart attack February 9. He lived in 
Asheville, Conn. 


division and, one by one, solved problems, healed mistrusts, and 
brought carefully considered programs into being. As Dean Clayton 
Koppes described in his letter to the Oberlin community, Peter 
“improved and expanded student housing at Oberlin, helping to inte- 
grate students’ residential and social lives with their academic experi- 
ences. He implemented the class dean system so that every student 
could be linked with at least one support person to help individualize 
the College administration. He was instrumental in creating the 
Office of the Ombudsperson so students could learn to resolve con- 
flicts through an informal and confidential process.” 

Peter Kirsch 79, an Oberlin trustee who worked closely with Peter 
Goldsmith on many student life projects, has written, “Perhaps Peter 
will be best remembered at Oberlin for his ability to maintain per- 
spective in the face of challenges—personal, political, and social. His 
unwavering commitment to civil discourse (and his vigorous and 
energetic pursuit of such dialogue on a campus that was increasingly 
facing a threat of losing its civility) will be a legacy to Oberlin and its 
students for generations to come and one for which we all owe him a 
priceless debt of gratitude.” 

Peter loved teaching. At Oberlin, despite the enormous demands 
on his time, he relished teaching a course of his own design, The Idea 
of Folk in American Culture. He enjoyed helping students reconsider 
their ideas of folk culture, ethnicity, and aesthetic sensibility. 
Renowned among friends and colleagues as a good listener, Peter was 
able to patiently but persistently draw out the best in his students. 

Peter was also passionate about music. He was an accomplished 
mandolin player and always enjoyed jamming with other musicians 
and listening to a wide range of music, particularly folk and jazz. He 
worked for many years on his book, Making People’s Music: Moe Asch 
and Folkways Records, which was published in 1998, and which he 


viewed with quiet pride. 
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In late February of this year, Peter took a medical leave of absence, 
believing he had a medical condition that could probably be correct- 
ed surgically. His escalating pain before the surgery, however, fore- 
shadowed the surgeon's discovery that Peter was suffering from 
advanced pancreatic cancer. Even then, Peter had a brief hope that 
he would be able to return to work for a while, finish projects he had 
started, and, in his own careful, caring way, say goodbye to a wider 
portion of the College community. But the devastating swiftness of 
his illness made all of that impossible. 

Peter was at a peak moment in his life. He adored and was deeply 
devoted to his children, Ben and Joanna, and was happily and proud- 
ly involved in their eighth- and eleventh-grade lives. He was also 
head-over-heels in love with Julie Kalish, whom he married in late 
December before his illness was suspected. Julie brought much light- 
ness and great joy to Peter, and they were looking forward to many 
years of happiness. 

Peter was devastated by leaving the people he loved, yet he was 
able to find serenity and composure in the last weeks of his life. Many 
of us might have been overwhelmed by the course of such a disease 
or embittered by self-pity. Yet Peter was able to move through his last 
days at home, surrounded by those he loved, with acceptance and 
grace. Despite pain and loss, he retained a humility and perspective 
that were in keeping with all the other days he had lived. 


Both in his living and in his dying, Peter was an inspiration to 


many of us. It would do us well in this difficult time—locally, nation- 
ally, and in the world—to remember Peter's patience, civility, intelli- 


gence, and compassion. 


DAN STINEBRING is a professor of physics and astronomy at Oberlin. 
This Memorial Minute was adopted by a rising vote of the General 
Faculty of Oberlin College on May 11, 2004. 
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The Last Word 


Movie Makers in Mozart’s Town 


by Gail Metcalf Embree ’65 


Conservatory students savor the silver screen in Salzburg 


rom 1958 through 1964, the Oberlin Conservatory experi- 
mented with a unique program, transferring its entire junior 
class to Austria for a year of study at the University Mozarteum. 

For me, the Oberlin-in-Salzburg program was a year of musical 
and cultural journeys. While leafing through my scrapbook of post- 
cards, 1964 recital programs, and photos of friends, | often pause at 
the creased page bearing a treasured snapshot. It's me—wearing a 
nun’s habit and smiling for the camera— 
a tangible reminder of my experience as a 
movie extra in The Sound of Music. 

Despite having seen the film repeat- 
edly over the past 39 years, I still find 
myself searching through the sea of faces 
hidden behind black habits. We nuns 
appear in the von Trapp wedding scene, 
singing (actually mouthing) the words to 
How Do You Solve the Problem of Maria? 
I'm standing with three other Conser- 
vatory students, positioned in the second 
row, third from the right. 

Salzburg was a provincial town in the 
1960s. Bicyclists and pedestrians filled its 
narrow sidewalks, and many Salzburgers 
dressed in traditional Austrian attire, 
making it the ideal setting for American 
moviemakers emulating a 1930s pre-war 
city. I lived in Hotel Steinlechner, a short 
streetcar ride to the center of Mozart's town. While walking to my 
classes in fine arts and history, I'd pass by churches and foun- 
tains—an education in itself. 

Across from the Salzach River was the Mozarteum, the second 
home to Oberlin students. On this particular April afternoon, | lin- 
gered in front of the school, taking in the fairy-tale city encircled 
by high mountain peaks. My friends began calling to me, inter- 
rupting my daydreaming: “They need movie extras who can sing!” 
they yelled. I followed them inside to a crowded rehearsal room in 
the vocal studio. There, sitting confidently in the front row, we 
began to sight read the music and its wily lyrics about someone 
named Maria. Our Oberlin-trained voices rang out clearly, as did 
our unmistakable American accents. Little did we realize that other 
voices—authentic Austrian voices—had already been recorded for 
the song; these agents were merely looking for bodies. 

Our efforts were not in vain. My friends and I each received a 
typewritten note with the message “BE PUNCTUAL” and an 
address to the Mondsee Cathedral. 

At 4:00 the next morning, we became subjected to the intimate 
details of a nun’s attire. The garment was bulky and inflexible, and 


the movie makeup was macabre, drying like plastic on our faces 


and discouraging any animated conversation. The final touch was 
a veil with a white, starched, penguin-like collar. 

An hour later, we flocked somberly into the cathedral. | 
watched a photographer focus his camera on the wedding proces- 
sional as the bride moved regally down the aisle. The pipe organ 
boomed forth the chords of Wagner's Wedding March, a forceful 
sound prop in this 15th-century Gothic cathedral. Lights cascaded 
across the walls, illuminating the granite 
columns and casting dancing shadows. 

The sight was exhilarating, but it 
shattered quickly when a voice called 
“Cut!” as men shouted directions across 
the aisles. All morning, our congrega- 
tion of nuns stood patiently on the 
sidelines. Moviemaking is tedious, rep- 
etitious, and not at all romantic. 

What kept our interest was Julie 


In New York, the 1964 
Oberlin-in-Salzburg 
class prepares to board 


Andrews, playing the part of Maria, the 
bride. Her vocal warm-ups were impres- 
sive: she lifted her voice in two octave 


the Queen Elizabeth. arpeggios with a clear, resonant sound. 
For us, it was a free vocal lesson. 

Gail (left) and Eve Ms. Andrews made the most of the con- 

Crichton-Schwab 65 tinuous delays. “I will not do this scene 

during the filming of again. This is the last time,” she called out 

Thesoundor Mice. in her clipped British accent, rolling her 


eyes in protest toward the vaulted ceiling. 
The familiar ramble of equipment shattered the sanctuary. “Be 
ready for action in five minutes,” called a voice from a back pew. 
“Will this really be the last time?” | asked, glancing at Peggy Wood, 
the older American actress playing the Mother Abbess. Although we 
were all uncomfortable in our heavy attire, she was wilting before my 
eyes. Instinctively, I stood in front of her, shielding her from one per- 
sistent ray of light. She nodded her approval as I shyly looked her way. 
It was late afternoon when we were finally summoned to the 
wrought iron gate and shuffled in place according to height. The 
long day had taken its toll. Afterwards, in the square, we met shop- 
pers who bowed to us as we rushed toward the dressing rooms. 
Enough of this movie business! | just wanted to be a student again. 
These days, at parties, | am often escorted to the piano to play 
Richard Rodgers’ songs, or | become the surrogate “singing nun.” 
Everyone is convinced that they have seen me in the film! But did 
we Obies get a movie credit? Hardly! We each received $10 in 
cash for a 14-hour-day. The much better reward was knowing we 


had contributed to one of the most famous films ever made. 


Gail Embree has a private piano studio and teaches adult education class- 


es in Santa Barbara, California. 
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A SUPER VALUE 
IN 
RETIREMENT LIVING 


LOCATION: 
A STUDIO COTTAGE is Kendal’s most reasonable 


unit with the lowest monthly fee and all the benefits. 
Enclosed patios may be added to these studio units. 
Phyllis Current chose a studio when she moved in 
with her full-size Allen organ, queen-sized bed and 
cedar chest. After NYC apartments a 482 sq. foot unit 
with kitchenette and bath seems “spacious” to her. 
This is her privacy area, her home base, from which 
she radiates out to do the things she loves to do. 


LOCATION: 


IN KENDAL Phyllis has found friends, community, 
support. Single with no family, she is surrounded 
now by others who also love music and have similar 
intellectual interests. She is independent, but help is 
just a pull-cord away 24 hours a day. Programs and 
activities at Kendal are extensive, but the residents 
are an outgoing group. Oberlin Alumni Tours and 
Elderhostels attract Kendal residents. Phyllis often 
selects trips that relate to her college classes. 


Kendal ied free transportation to evening 
programs and has a schedule for daytime shopping 
and stops at local medical offices. Buses regularly 
chartered for Sunday Cleveland Orchestra concerts. 


EQUAL HOUBINA 
OPPORTUNITY 


Phyllis Current didn’t “go to Oberlin,” but now she 
does. For ten years she has been auditing classes 
and attending concerts, recitals, plays, programs, 
operas, lectures, etc., and loves it. 


LOCATION: 


AT OBERLIN there are over 400 programs open to 
the public and sponsored by both town and gown. 
Most are free. Downtown and Phyllis’ classrooms 
are six blocks from Kendal. Libraries are numerous 
and excellent. Historically-based organs in the 
churches and college buildings range in style from 
the early 17th century to the present, an unusual 


collection in such a small area. Phyllis loves to walk. 


Life at Kendal can be a very Oberlin thing to do. 


KENDAL 


& at Oberlin 


Cave Retirement Community 
ps oldev adults in the NONE Ts, tradition. 


600 Kendal Drive « Oberlin, OH 44074 
1-800-548-9469 + www.kao.kendal.org 


Photos by Leslie Candor Farquhar, ‘50, a resident of Kendal 


| ONE MORE THING 


Pet Degree 
photo by Larry Kasperek 


Sporting his very own mortarboard during Oberlin’s Commence- 
ment exercises on May 31 was Guildenstern, a guide dog to 
graduating senior Matthew VanFossan of Pittsburgh. Nearly 700 
graduates and 3,/00 guests were on hand for the ceremony, 
which, due to threats of inclement weather, was held indoors for 
the first time in 31 years. (More coverage inside.) 


